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com^ 


Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 
Stocks  on  farms 
Stocks  on  f arias 

ALL  1-maAT 

Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 
Stocks  on  farms  (old  crop) 
Stocks  on  farms  (  "        "  ) 

'■/niTER  :.TI2AT 

Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  evcre 
Indicated  r^i'o auction 

ALL  SPRIITQ  VfflEAT 

Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 

rnrni  ';mEAT 

Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 

0TE3R  SPRIlTg  VmEAT 

Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  -nro  duct  ion 


85,943,000  Acres 

29.7  Bushels 

2,548,709,000  Bushels 
34.1 


Percent  of  last  year's  crop 


741,734,000  Bushels 


56,763,000  Acres 

15.3  Bushels 

923,613,000  Bushels 
10.9 


Percent  of  last  year's  crop 


89,097,000  Bushels 


40,316,000  Acres 

15.9  Bushels 
582,321,000  Bushels 


15,457,000  Acres 
14. 7  Bushels 
241,292.000  Bushels 


2,540,000  Acres 
14.7  Bushels 
38,754,000  Bushels 


13,827,000  Acres 
14. 3  Bushels 
202,538,000  Bushels 


OATS 


Acreage  for  harvest 
Indicated  yield  per  acre 
Indicated  production 
Stocks  on  farms 
Stocks  on  farms 


37,236,000  Acres 

32.5  Bushels 

1,212,783,000  Bushels 
17.7 


Percent  of  last  year's  crop 


218,817,000  Bushels 
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GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1941 


The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents,  field 
statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 


CROP 


Corn,  all  

Wheat,  all  

Winter  

All  spring  

Durum  

Other  spring  

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  

Flaxseed  

Rice  

Cotton  

Hay,  all  tame  

Hay,  wild  

fHay,  clover  and 

timothy  2  

Hay,  alfalfa  

Beans,  dry  edible  

Soybeans  3  

Cowpeas  3  

Peanuts  3  

Vi-^lvetbeans  3  

otatoes  

Sweetpotatoes  

"Tobacco  

Sorgo  for  sirup  

Sugarcane  for  sugar. 

Sugarcane  for  sirup. 

Sugar  beets  

Hops  

Total  (excl .  dupl . ) . 


Harvested 


ACREAGE  (IN  THOUSANDS) 
For 


1941 


Average 
1930-39 

1  1940 

1  harvest, 
1  1941 

Percent 
1940 

98 , 049 

86 , 449 

1          85 , 943 

1  99.4 

00 , 884 

53 , 503 

1  56,783 

106.1 

39, 141 

36, 147 

]  40,316 

111.5 

16 , 742 

17,356 

j  16,467 

94,9 

2 , 786 

3 , 121 

\             2 , 640 

1           84 . 6 

16 , yo6 

14 , 235 

13 , 827 

97  . 1 

36 , 487 

34 , 847 

Try     0  "^/^ 

37 , 2o6 

106 . 9 

10 , 707 

13 , o94 

13 , 977 

104 . 4 

3,  320 

3, 192 

3 , 436 

107.6 

1 ,  7oo 

T     <^T  A 

0 ,  /c34 

3 , 228 

99 .8 

y42 

1  ACT 

1 , 051 

1 , 186 

112 . 8 

1  32,952 

1  24,8^1 

1  23,519 

94 ,6 

OD , 102 

61 , 592 

62 , 488 

101 . 5 

11 , 791 

10 , 896 

1 1 , 445 

105 . 0 

??  387 

12,867 

14,048 

15,218 

108.3 

1 ,  ( lb 

1  ,  OOD 

/c ,  Uoo 

Tin  T 
iiU  .  ( 

5,467 

10,528 

9,990 

94.9 

2,647 

3,120 

3,331 

106.8 

1,951 

2 , 390 

2 , 374 

99.3 

114 

161 

175 

108.7 

3,296 

3,053 

2.904 

95.1 

882 

772 

843 

109.2 

1,676 

1,404 

1,376 

98.0 

219 

200 

193 

96.5 

257 

285 

296 

103.9 

137 

105 

110 

104.8 

815 

916 

761 

83.1 

30 

33 

35 

107.0 

320,436 

308.961 

315,181 

102.0 

GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  ON  JULY  1 


CROP 

Average  1930-39    11  1940 

1  1941 

1 

Percent  * 

1,000  11 
bushels  llPercent  * 
 II  .  

1,000  1 
bushels  1 

1 

Percent  « 

1 , 000 
bushels 

Corn  for  grain  

Oats  

Wheat  (old  crop)  

22.1 
15.0 
7.9 

457,831  11  36.4 
155.661  ll  15.3 
59,691  li  11.1 

853,223 
143,488 
83 , 146 

34.1 
17.7 
10.9 

741 , 734 
218,817 
89,097 

1  Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1. 

2  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza. 

3  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes. 

"  Percent  of  previous  year's  crop. 
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YIELD  PER  ACRE 


CROP 


Corn,  all  bu. 

Wheat,  all   " 

Winter   " 

All  spring   " 

Durum   " 

Other  spring   " 

Oats   " 

Barley   " 

Rye   " 

Flaxseed   " 

Rice   " 

Hay,  all  tame  ton 

Hay,  wild   " 

Hay,  clover  and 

timothy  1   " 

Hay,  alfalfa   " 

Beans,  dry  edible 

100-lb.  bag 

Potatoes  bu. 

Sweetpotatoes   " 

Tobacco  lb. 

Sugarcane  for 

sugar  ton 

Sugar  beets   " 

Hops  lb. 


Apples,  commercial 

crop*  

Peaches , total  crop  bu. 
Pears,  total  crop....  " 

Grapes  c  ton 

Pasture  

Peanuts  


Average | 
1930-39 


Indicated] 
July  1,  I 


TOTAL  PRODUCTION  [ IN  THOUSANDS ] 
I  i  Indicated 


Average 


23.51 
13. 3 1 
14.41 
10. 5  I 

9.3! 
10. 7| 
27.31 
20.61 
11. 2  ( 

6.4! 
48 . 4  j 
1.24] 

.761 

1.10  I 

I.  93j 

2  781] 
112.6] 
83 . 0  i 
832  i 

I 

18.0 1 

II.  4! 
1,171 j 


1940 

1941  1 

1930-39  1 

1940 

28.3 

29. 7| 

2,307,452! 

2,449,200 

15.3 

16.31 

747 , 507 1 

816.698 

16.3 

16.91 

569,4171 

589,151 

13  1 

14  7 

178  090  i 

227 , 547 

ll'.l 

14.71 

-    27 . 598 1 

34 , 776 

13.5 

14.61 

150,492 

192.771 

35  5 

3?  fil 

ll  007  141 

1  235  628 

23.1 

24.2 

224,970 

309.235 

12.7 

14.11 

38 , 472 ! 

40,601 

9.7 

9.3 

1  11,269 

31,217 

50.2 

49.01 

1      45 , 673 

52.754 

1 .40 

1  34 1 

1      69  650 

86 , 312 

.81 

.931 

i        9 , 083 

8,844 

1.31 

1.151 

1 

!  24,587 

29 , 287 

c  .  xo 

/C  ,  J.  1  1 

!       ?4  907 

30  .578 

2  876 

2  888] 

1       13 , 297 

16 , 074 

130.3 

126.6! 

370 . 045 1 

397,722 

80.3 

84.31 

!  73,208' 

61,998 

1,034 

956| 

jl, 394, 839 

1,451,966 

15.0 

1 

19.41 

! 

1  4,729 

4.268 

13.3 

12.61 

9,284 

12.192 

1,297 

1.1821 

3    34, 784 1 

3  42,552 

June  1, 
1941 


July  1, 
1941 


Condition  July  1 


.Pc  t^_  I  _Pci^ 


Pet 


5  58 1 

62 

601 

60 

60  1 

65 

79 1 

78 

72 1 

83 

73 1 

80 

65|1 
75l| 
66li 
8211 
83|1 
75i! 


3  54.356 
3  27,278 
3  2,264 


 i  2 , 548 . 709 

910,6991  923,613 
697,692!  682,321 
213,0071  241,292 

 1  38,754 

 i  202,538 

, 117, 419i 1,212,783 
318,054?  338,397 


44,828 


48 , 579 
30.018 
58,160 
83,495 
10,631 

! 

1       25 , 164 
33 , 049 

I 

18,046 
367,650 
71,089 
1,316.481 

! 

5,760 
9.582 
41,500 


3  54,430 
3  31,6221 
3  2, 5441 


66, 102, 
30,261 i 


67 , 049 
31,071 
2,554 


1  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza, 

2  Pounds. 

3  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested. 

4  See  footnote  on  table  by  States, 
s  Short-time  average. 

6  Production  includes  all  grapes  for  fresh  fruit 
APPROVED ; 


juice,  wine,  and  raisins. 
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GMilRAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1941 


The  year  1941  seems  likely  to  he  another  good  crop  year,  now  that  the 
drought  conditions  which  threatened  in  the  East  ha.ve  been  relieved.     If  present 
favorable  growing  conditions  continue  it  should  be  a  year  of  record  crop  pro- 
duction.    Crop  prospects  on  July  1  were  outstandingly  favorable  in  the  North 
Central  and  Western  States  except  for  limited  areas  in  central  California  and 
southern  Missouri.     On  the  other  hand,  crop  prospects  are  uneven  and  average  only 
fair  in  a  wide  area  which  covers  about  20  States  and  includes  the  Cotton  Belt  from 
central  Texas  and  west-central  Oklahoma  eastward  and  extends  northv/ard  from 
Virginia  to  northern  New  York  and  into  parts  of  Hew  England.     In  the  central 
portion  of  this  area,  where  rain  was  badly  needed,  there  has  probably  been  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  grov;ing  conditions  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  rains  of  early 
July,     In  most  of  the  area  there  is  still  time  for  late  crops  to  make  considerable 
recoveryo 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  the  probable  yield  of  cotton,  and  prospects 
for  other  late  crops  may  still  change  greatly,  but  the  indications  on  July  were 
that  the  average  of  the  yields  per  acre  of  crops  other  than  cotton  would  slightly 
exceed  even  the  record  yields  of  these  crops  harvested  last  season  and  would  be 
several  percent  higher  than  yields  of  these  crops  in  any  previous  year  since  1915, 

In  addition  to  the  prospects  for  good  yields,  the  total  harvested  acreage 
of  crops  other  than  cotton  is  expected  to  show  an  increase  of  1  or  2  percent  over 
last  year  J  the  increase  resulting  primarily  from  the  smaller  loss  of  winter  wheat 
in  Kansas*     This  slight  increase  vrould  ptish  the  acreage  of  crops  other  than  cotton 
above  the  1923-32  or  "pre-drought"  average  for  the  second  time  in  9  years  and, 
with  the  yields  expected,  it  would  push  the  production  of  these  crops  to  about 
14  percent  above  the  "pre-drought"  average.     When  cotton  can  be  included,  the 
showing  for  all  (^rops  is  not  likely  to  be  so  favorable  for  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  is  5  percent  less  than  the  acreage  planted  last  year  and  below  plantings 
in  any  year  since  about  1895, 

This  year's  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  923,600,000  bushels  v/hich  v;ould  be 
more  than  100,000,000  bushels  above  last  year  and  would  rank  the  crop  as  the  fifth 
largest  wheat  crop  produced.     The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  expected  to  average 
16,3  bushels,  a  yield  which  has  been  exceeded  only  twice  in  75  years.     Corn  is 
expected  to  show  the  best  yield  since  1920  and  the  crop  is  estimated  at 
2,549,000,000  bushels,     Oats  and  barley  give  promise  of  good  yields  and 
1,212,800,000  bushels  of  oats  and  338,400,000  bushels  of  barley  are  now  indicated. 
With  more  corn  and  barley  than  last  year  and  favorable  prospects  for  grain  sor- 
ghums, the  combined  production  of  feed  grains  seems  likely  to  be  aroiind  102 
million  tons  or  nearly  3  percent  above  production  last  year  and  even  slightly  above 
average  production  in  predrought  years.     If  numbers  of  livestock  and  poultry  in- 
crease during  the  year  as  expected,  this  feed  grain  production  would  be  about 
equal  to  average  production  per  unit  of  livestock  during  the  1923-32  period.  How- 
ever, a.s  livestock  will  probably  be  well  fed  this  year,  there  may  be  some  slight 
further  reduction  in  the  stocks  of  feed  grain  on  farms  or  elsewhere  by  the  end 
of  the  next  feeding  season.     Stocks  of  corn  and  oats  on  farms  on  July  1  this  year 
total  24  million  tons,  2  to  2^  million  tons  less  than  on  the  same  date  in  1939 
and  1940, 

The  hay  crop  is  short  in  the  Northeast  and  also  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
but  it  is  heavy  from  central  Ohio  v/estward  and  the  total  tonnage  should  be  nearly 
as  great  as  a  year  ago  if  it  can  all  be  harvested.        This  production,  if  secured 
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Very  poor 

Extensive  crop  failure 
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and  added  to  the  large  carr;''-over  of  hay  on  farms,  v;ould  give  the  largest  total  hay 
supply  in  20  years  or  more,  hut  there  vdll  he  more  livestock  to  he  fed  and  the 
suioply  of  hay  per  unit  of  hay-consuming  livestock  is  e:cpected  to  he  ahout  the  same 
as  in  the  past  three  years.    Mith  the  hreaking  of  the  I-Iay  drought  in  most  areas 
ijastures  imjDroved  daring  June  and  their  condition  on  June  1  x^ras  83  percent,  the  same 
as  on  that  date  last  year  and  hetter  than  on  July  1  in  any  of  the  ten  preceding 
years  except  1935  and  1938.    From  Kentuclqy  southv/ard,  v;here  rain  v;as  hadly  needed 
on  the  first  of  July,  there  has  prohahljr  heen  suostantial  recovery  of  pastures  since 
the  first  of  the  rionth.     In  most  of  the  17est,  pastures  and  pasture  prospects  are 
excellent.    She  condition  of  'Western  ranges  is  the  highest  for  July  on  the  18-year 
record. 

Due  chieflj''  to  acreage  increases  justified  hy  the  nev/  conditions,  the  rice  and 
hean  crops,  estimated  at  58  million  hushels  and  at  18  million  hundredweight  respec- 
tively, are  e:cpected  to  he  far  ahove  production  in  any  past  year.    Another  near- 
record  flaxseed  crop  and  a  large  rye  crop  are  in  prospect.    Instead  of  a  large  crop 
of  r)otatoes  and  an  unusually  small  crop  of  s\\reetpotatoes  as  v;as  harvested  last  year 
ahout  an  average  crop  of  each  is  now  expected.    Tohacco  Mas  set  under  difficulties 
hut  there  appears  to  have  heen  only  the  expected  2  percent  reduction  in  acreage  and 
the  crop  is  estimated  at  a  little  under  l-l/3  hillion  r)Ounds.    This  would  he  10  per- 
cent less  than  production  last  year. 

The  production  of  peanuts,  covrpeas,  and  soybeans,  has  not  yet  heen  estimated, 
hut  acreages,  excluding  fields  interplanted  \-7ith  corn,  are  close  to  top  records  and 
production  is  likely  to  he  large.    The  area  of  soyheans  growing  alone  is  estimated 
at  just  uader  10  million  acres.    This  is  a  reduction  of  ahout  l/2  million  acres  from 
the  record  acreage  of  last  year  and  practically  all  of  the  reduction  is  in  the  Com 
Belt  States  htit  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  acreage  harvested  for  the  heans  v;ill 
he  reduced  proportionately. 

Fruit  crops  v/ere  favored  during  June  hy  good  gro\/ing  conditions  in  nearly  all 
important  producing  areas.    The  comhined  production  of  the  major  tree  and  vine 
fruits  for  the  1941-42  marketing  season  is  eicpected  to  he  soniev;hat  larger  tlian  for 
last  season  (1940-41),  and  ma.y  oe  close  to  the  record  volume  grown  in  1937.  Larger 
crops  than  la.st  season  are  expected  for  peaches,  grapes,  plums,  fresh  pruaes,  dried 
prunes,  apricots,  and  commercial  apples,  v;hile  supplies  of  pears  and  cherries  are 
expected  to  he  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year.    Citrus  cro^DS  from  the  1941  hloom 
developed  under  rather  favorahle  conditions  during  June  except  in  Texas  where  con- 
tinued excessive  rains  hairrpered  development  of  the  crop.    Comhined  United  States 
production  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  for  the  1941-42  marketing  season  ma.j  be  some- 
what smaller  than  in  1940-41,  hut  prohahlj?-  will  he  larger  than  the  1939-40  produc- 
tion. 

The  acreage  in  the  principal  vegetable  crops  grovm  for  canning  and  processing 
appears  to  he  18  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  ahout  4  percent  ahove  the  1937 
peak;  while  production  of  these  vegetables  has  not  yet  heen  determined  it  is  likely 
to  he  heavy.    The  production  of  vegetables  for  commercial  shipment  has  been  increas- 
ing rapidJLy  and  is  expected  to  be  large  again  this  year  but  it  may  be  sliglitly  less 
than  in  the  last  year  or  tv/o  because  yields  of  some  early  vegetables  v/ere  reduced 
by  adverse  weather  conditions.    At  the  present  time  prospects  for  most  late 
vegetables  appear  promising. 
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The  production  of  milk  and  eg^s  in  the  United  States  continued  at 
relativelv  high  levels  through  June.    On  July  1  egg  production  per  100  hens  was 
3  percent  higher  than  on  the  stjne  date  last  year  end  ahove  previous  high  records 
for  the  date.    Milk  production  per  cow  declined  uore  th?n  usual  during  June 
but  on  July  1  it  vras  still  7  percent  above  the  1930-39  average  for  the  date. 

The  nurabers  of  livestock  and  poultry  on  farms  are  also  being  increased 
as  a  result  of  good  pastures ,  abundant  feed  aiidthe  favorable  prices  being 
received.    Increases  in  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  end  poultr;/  this  year  v;ill  much' more 
thpn  offset  the . decreases  in  horses  rnd  mules,    3y  the  end  of  the  year  the  total 
number  of  units  of  g).'ain  consuming  onimals  and  pov.ltry  on  farms  is  expected  to 
be  aromid  5  or  6  percent  above  the  number  last  January  and  v/ithin  4  percent  of 
the  peak  reached  late  in  1923;  the  corresponding  ntunber  of  units  exclusive  of 
v/ork  stock  shoiild  be  close  to  the  record  nomber  of  such  animals  reached  shortl-y 
before  the  droiight  of  1934«    Vith  hog  production  on  the  increase,  good  calf  and 
lamb  crops _  seci-.red,  and  carrent  production  of  Eilk  and  eggs  unusua].ly  hea^/^.^,  the 
total  prod-action  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  this  year  is  likely  to  be  a 
new  record, 

WiffiATj     The  194-1  wheat  production  is  estimated  at  923,513,000  bushels,  which  is 
substantially  above  last  year's  816 ",598,000  bushel  crop  and  the  10-year 
(1930-39)  production  of  747,507,000  bushels.    The  season  has  been  better  than 
average  for  vrheat  pro6.uction  vrith  a  fall,  moisture  situation  favorable  to  planting 
the  full  intended  acreage  v/ith  unusually  lov/  winter  abandonm.ent ,  and  with  ample 
rainfall  in  the  spring  vrheat  areas.    An  exception  to  these  favorable  prospects, 
developed  in  a  portion  of  the  soiithwostern  hard  red  vrinter  wheat  area,  v;here  rains 
became  excessive  and  deterioration  of  the  crop  set  in  after  it  v;a-s  nearly  ma^de. 

The  indicated  harvested  acreage  of  all  v;heat  is  56,783,000  acres.    This  is  _ 
a  comparatively^  lajge  harvested  acreage,  being  3,280,000  acres  or  6,1  percent 
larger  than  last  j^esr,  and  1,5  percent  above  the  10-year  average  harvested  acreage. 
The  total  harvested  acreage  in  1940  vras  53,503,000  acres,  and  the  10-ye£ir  average 
is  55,884,000  acres.    Moreover,  considero.ble  interest  attaches  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  increases  in  total  vrheat  ar^reage,  since  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  4,088,000  acres  in  the  four  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  and. 
Kansas,  where  rainfall  conditions  throtigh  the  vrhole  crop  sea.son  have  been  com- 
pletely reversed  from  the  conditions  of  the  last  several  years  in  those  Sta,tes, 

Winter  vrheat  production  is  estimated  at  582,321,000  bushels,  compared  with 
589,151,000  bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  559,417,000  bushels. 
This  is  a  decline  of  approximately  15-1/3  million  bushels  from  the  June  1  pro- 
duction foreca.st.    The  decline  is  attributable  to  the  excessive  rains  preceding 
and  at  harvesting  time,  vrhich  interfered  with  harvesting,  lodged  and  dana.ged  the 
grain,  and  caused  deteriora„tion  in  both  yield  and  qualitjT-  of  the  expected,  good 
crop  in  some  of  the  southwestern  hard  red  winter  vrheat  States,  particularly  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  southern  Kansas,    The  decline  in  production  prospects  in  this 
area  more  than  offset  the  increased  pro5.uction  indicated  in  the  soft  red  vrinter 
v;heat  States  and  in  the  ITorthwest  vrhere  substantially    higher  yields  on  July  1 
resulted  from  the  generally  fa.vorable  moisture  conditions  in  those  areas  during 
June , 

The  indicated  yield  of  15,9  bushels  per  acre  is  four-tenths  of  a  bushel 
lovrer  than  wo.s  estimated  on  June  1  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  yield  :|i'S|Pg5-||nt 
in  the  southi-rest,    Hovrever,  the  decline  in  yields  there  vras  balanced/ oy  ?ne  ntgner 
yield  prospects  elsevrhere,  ^  This  yield  is  relatively  high  compared  with  last  year*s 
yield  of  15,3  bushels  and  the  lO-jecr  average  of  14,4  bushels  per  acre;     it  is  the 
highest  yield  since  the  19,0  bushel  yield  in  193i  and  the  thrid  highest  on 
record,  tailing  into  account  the  1914  yield  of  18.5  bushels, 
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The  harvested  acreage  of  wirter  vrheat,  estimated  at  40,316,000  acres,  is' 
11,5  percent  more  than  the  3G,  14-7, COO  acies  harvested  in  1940,  and  ahout  3  percent 
ahove  the  10-year  average  of  3^,141,000  acres,     L&jrger  h?rvested  acreages  of  vdnter 
wheat  v;ere  realized  in  most  of  the  G-reat  Plains  hard  red  --jinter  wheat  States, 
(excepting  iTehraska)  in  the  Pe.cific  iTorthvest,  pnd  ixi  the  most  importa^it  soft  red 
winter  v/heat  States  vith  the  exception  of  Missouri,     In  the  Great  Plains  States, 
where  moistnre  conditions  and  prospects  through  the  spring  were  the  "best  in  several 
years,  the  rains  in  some  plpxes  continued  too  long  anri.  "becajne  excessive.    There  t 
sorne  axlditional  ahrndonment  of  a.crep.ge  after  it  was  nature  or  nearly  so,  a,s  a 
result  of  lodging  of  the  grain  and  fields  "being  too  v/et  to  harvest  at  the  right 
time;  also  some  losses  in  limited  a,rea.s  due  to  hail  and  insect  dajaage.     Stem  rust 
developed  in  some  places,  althoiigh  the  infestation  was  not  v/idespreaA,  aJid  in 
general,  it  occurred,  too  late  to  cause  serious  damage.     The  loss  of  acreage  from  stem 
rust  proDa'blj'"  wa.s  less  important ' than  its  effect  in  lowering  yield  aj^d  quality  of 
grain.    The  increase  in  harvested  acreage  of  vrtnter  wheat  in  the  Pa.cific  ITorthwest 
\\ras  a  result  of  the  shift  from  spring  to  winter  wheat  seedings  under  the  fa.vorahle 
conditions  for  seeding  last  fall,  and  growing  conditions  so  favorahle  that  there 
was  practica.lly  no  a.handorjnent  of  printer  v/heat  a.creage. 

All  spring  wheat  production  (including  durum)  of  241, 29?., 000  hushels  is 
5  percent  larger  than  last  year's  crop  of  227,547,000  "bushels.    Better  than  average 
yields  are  in  prospect  "both  in  the  northern  hard  spring  vrheat  States  aAid  in  the 
western  vriiite  vrheat  States, 

The  indicated  production  of  durum  wheat  is  38,754,000  "bushels 5  vrhich  is  ahout 
4  million  "bushels  ahove  last  year's  production  of  34,776.000  "bushels,  even  though 
the  acreage  in  aJ-1  durnm  States  was  materirJ-ly  reduced  from  last  year.    This  pro- 
duction is  40  percent  aJbove  the  10-year  average  of  2'!^ ,598,000  "bushels.    The  unusual- 
ly good  condition  for  v;hea.t  this  ri-?ri-;g  in  the  dunim.  States,  particula.rly  in  Horth 
Dal^ota.,  v/hich  leads  in  duram  wheat  production,  is  evident  in  the  indica.ted  har- 
vested yield  of  14*7  "bushels  per  aero.    The  j'-ield  in  1940  wa,s  11,1  bxishels,  and  the 
10-yeax  a.verage  is  9,3  "bushels.    This  year's  high  7/ield  has  not  heen  equalled  since  \- 
1924,  when  there  v;as  a  record  harvested  j'-ield  of  16,0  hushels  per  acre.  Other 
spring  wheat  production  if  estim.ated  at  241,292,000  "'rashels,  considera"bly  a'bove  the 
production  la.st  year  of  227,547,000  bushels,  and  more  than  a  third  larger  than  the 
10-year  average  of  178,090,000  "bushels.     The  increa.sed  prod.uction  is  riainly  d^ie  to 
yields  iconBiderohly  high^-^r  t'han  average  vrhich  resulted  from  favorable  grovring 
iireather  throughout  the  spring  in  all  of  the  principal  spring  v.'heat  States, 

The  acrea.ge  planted  to  all  spring  vrheat  is  estiriated  at  17,232,000  acres. 
This  is  a  decline  of  7  percent  from  the  1940  plantings  of  18,547,000  acres.  This 
year's  lovrer  jjlanted  acreage  resulted  very  largely  from  the  shift  from  spring  to 
winter  vrhea.t  a.creage  in  the  princiT)al  V'estern  States  that  grow  both,  since  these 
States  lovjered  their  spring  wheat  plantings  21  percent  of  a.-^proxim-ately  a  million 
acres,  vrhile  the  decrease  v/a.s  only  2  percent,  or  only  a  little  more  than  a.  quarter 
of  a  million  axres  in  the  i^orth  Central  "iiard  red.  spring  vrheat  States, 

The  seeded  acraage  of  durum  vrheat  is  estimated  at  2, "^77, 000  acres  or  80,9 
percent  of  the  3,431,000  acres  seeded  in  1940,    The  sharp  drop  in  the  seeded 
acreage  of  d.urura  in  the  three  States  where  it  is  grov^m  is  attributed  to  the  relative- 
ly lovrer  yield.s  and  lovrer  prices  realized  last  year.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
acreage  of  other  spring  vrheat  seeded  this  year,  estimated  at  14,455,000  axres,  is 
95.6  percent  of  the  1940  seeded  a.creage  of  15,116,000  acres.     It  is  importaiit  to 
note,  however,  tha.t  there  is  an  increase  of  3,7  pnrcent  in  seeded  other  spring 
V'^heat  acre'  ge  in  the  ITorth  Central  States,  dominated  by  the  7  percent  increase  in 
North  Dakota. 
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The  acreage  of  all  spring  v/heat  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  15,467,000  acres. 
This  acreage  is  5  percent  under  the  17,356,000  acres  narvested  in  1940,  and  slightly 
less  than  the  10-year  arerage  of  16,742,000  acres.    There  is  a  15  percent  decline  in 
durm  acreage,  from  5,121,000  acres  in  194-0  to  2,640,000  acres  this  year,  vrhich  is 
■below  the  lO-j^ear  average  of  2,786,000  acres.    There  is  much  smaller  decline  in 
acreage  of  other  spring  v/heat ,  however,  vhich  for  the  United  States  shous  a  decline 
from  14,235,000  in  1940  to  13,827,000  acres  this  year,  or  2.9  percent.    The  1941 
acreage  is  less  than  1  percent  oeloxir  the  10-:/ear  average  of  15,956,000  acres. 
Although  spring  wheat  plantings  v;ere  down  sharply  in  the  northwestern  States,  a 
harvested  acreage  of  other  spring  wheat  larger  than  last  year  is  estimated  for  the 
iTorth  Central  hard  red  scoring  wheat  States.     In  that  area  the  planted  acreage  was 
larger  and  there  is  less  aljandonment  than  usual  as  a  resxxlt  of  the  good  rains  in  the 
Ife-kotas. 

Stocks  of  old  wheat  OH  YAPMS  on  July  1  are  estimated  at  89,097,000  bushels, 
compared  with  83,146,000  bushels  in  the  same  position  July  1  a  year  ago,  and  lO-year 
average  July  farm  stocks  of  59,691,000  bushels.    Although  farm  stocks  on  April  1 
this  yea.v  v/ere  the  largest  April  1  stocks  since  these  records  began  in  1926,  disap- 
pearance from  farms  in  the  period  betv/een  April  1  and  Jul;-''  1  this  year  has  been 
relatively  heavy.    As  a  consequence  this  year's  July  1  farm  stocks  are  only  moderate- 
ly higher  than  a  yea,r  ago,  and  are  sligiitly  lov/er  than  two  years  ago. 

Discip2oearance  of  v/heat  from  farms  for  the  quarter  ending  July  i  this  year  v/as 
106,658,000  bushels  compared  v/ith  70,630,000  bushels  during  the  same  quarter  last 
year. 


The  distribution  of  farm  stocks  by  classes  v/as  as  follows:    hard  red  vrinter 
26,808,000  bushels;  soft  red  winter  14,071,000  bushels;  v/hite  (winter  sjnd  spring 
combined)  5,979,000  bushels;  hard  red  spring  34,705,000  bushels;  and  durum  " 
7,534,000  bushels? . 

These  estimates  of  wheat  stocks  include  v/heat  stored  on  farm.s  under 
G-ovemment  loans.    They  do  not  include  the  stocks  in  any  other  locsitions  than  on 
farms . 


COPd'T;    A  1941  corn  crop  of  2,548,709,000  bushels  is  indicated  by  July  1  prospects. 

Such  a  production  v/ould  be  about  100  million  bushels  or  4  percent  larger  tlian 
the  1940  crop  of  2,449,200,000  bushels  and  about  200  million  bushels,  or  10  percent, 
greater  than  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  production  of  2,307,452,000  bushels.  The 
10-year  average  contains  the  tv;o  years,  1934  and  1936,  of  severe  drought  vrhen  the 
prodiiction  was  only  about  1-g-  billion  biishols.    The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  29.7 
bushels  is  1.4  bushels  above  that  of  1940  and  practically  the  same  as  the  1939  jdeld 
of  29.5  bushels  which  v/as  the  highest  since  1920.    The  10-year  (1930-39)  average 
yield  is  23.5  bushels.    The  acreage  of  corn  for  harvest,  estimated  at  85,943,000 
acres  is  the  smallest  in  47  years. 

!Pollov;ing  the  warm,  d^ry  v/eather  during  the  latter  part  of  June  v/hich  caused 
rapid  growth  and  enabled  farmers  v;ith  their  increased  use  of  mechanized  equi^Dment 
to  clear  fields  quickly  of  the  v;eed  growth  which  had  developed  during  the  cool,  \iret 
weather  early  in  the  month,  July  1  corn  yield  prospects  were  good  to  excellent 
throughout  all  sections  of  the  Corn  Belt  except  in  parts  of  Miiniesota,  ITorth  Dakota, 
Hebra^slca  and  Kansas  where  the  recent  favorable  weather  was  not  enough  to  offset 
earlier  wet  v;eather  and  flood  damage.    Over  the  main  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  the  crop 
was  planted  the  earliest  in  several  years  and  this  advantage  has  been  maintained. 
The  crop  is  alreadj'"  tasseling  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Belt.  Flood 
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and  cutworm  damage  caused  a  Large  amo\mt  of  replanting  in  southern  Neliraska, 
"bordering  counties  of  I{ansas  and  in  southeastern  Kansas.  The  wet  weather  is 
not  without  advantage,  however,  "because  present  supplies  of  soil  moisture  in 
these  two  States  and  in  the  Dal.<:otas  is  the  best  lu  years.  To  the  east  and 
south  of  the  Corn  Belt  the  area  of  good  to  excellent  prospects  extends  into 
western  Pennsylvania,  most  of  Kentucky,  ^Test  Virginia,  and  parts  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,    Prospects  in  the  northeast  are  slightly  above  average. 

Prom  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  east  to  the  Atlantic,  dry  weather  pre- 
vailed through  all  of  May  and  the  impending  drought  was  not  completely  broken 
until  mid-June.    As  a  result,  stands  of  early  planted  corn  are  very  irregular 
and  late  plantings  were  further  delayed  by  dry  soil  conditions.    The  dry 
weather,  however,  enabled  fanners  to  keep  weeds  down  and  com  has  rooted 
deeply.      Recently  a  diy  area  has  again  developed  in  western  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  eastern  Arkansas  and  northern  Mississippi,    Across  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  west  heavy  rains  flooded  corn  fields  in  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas,  causing  a  large  amount  of  replanting  and  poor  stands.    Yield  prospects 
in  western  Oklahoma  and  Texas  are  fair  to  good.    On  the  whole  the  West  has  the 
best  prospects  in  years,  the  indicated  yield  being  the  highest  since  1930,  the 
production  the  largest  since  1933,    Irrigation  water  supply  is  above  average 
and  even  dry  land  areas  have  ample  soil  moisture  for  current  needs. 

The  1941  acreage  for  harvest  of  85,943,000  acres  is  one-half  million 
acres  below  the  85,449,000  acres  harvested  in  1940  and  the  smallest  acreage 
in  47  years.    The  10-year  (1930-39)  average  acreage  is  98,049,000  acres. 
Except  for  a  slight  increase  in  1935  following  the  severe  drought  year  of  1934 
and  again  in  1937  following  the  1936  drought,  the  ha.rvested  acreage  of  corn 
has  declined  steadily  sgnce  193?  -^len  110,577,000  acres,  vhich  is  next  to  the 
peak  acreage  of  110,893,000  acres  in  1917,  were  harvested.    The  1941  acreage 
is  about  a  fourth  less  than  that  of  1932, 

The  acreage  for  harvest  in  the  North  Central  or  Corn  Belt  States  is 
practically  the  sane  as  that  of  1940,  the  declines  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri  and  Kansas  being  offset  by  increases  in  a3-l  of  the  other  Corn  Belt 
States  except  Indiana  and  South  Daliota  v;hich  show  no  change.    The  largest 
percentage  increase,  12  percent,  is  in  North  Dakota  where  recent  seasons 
have  been  favorable  and  where  soil  moisture  is  now  .arqple  for  ciurrent  needs 
of  the  1941  crop.    The  largest  percentage  decrease,  11  percent,  is  in 
Kansas.    TiT  ith  the  exception  of  1938,  when  Kansas  com  acreage  declined  to  the 
low  point  of  2,260,000  acres,  the  2,356,000  acres  estimated  for  harvest  in 
1941  is  the  smallest  in  the  52  years  of  record.    Reasons  for  this  drastic  drop 
are  the  recent  very  unfavorable  corn  years,  the  growing  popiilarity  of  sorghums 
for  both  grain  and  silage,  the  large  acreage  of  wheat  and  the  wet  soil  condi- 
tions at  planting  time  this  year.    In  1917,  Kansas  harvested  over  9  million 
acres  of  com  and  as  late  as  1933  almost  7  million  acres  were  harvested. 

The  acreage  decline  of  3  percent  from  1940  in  the  Ncfth  Atlantic  States 
centers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.    In  the  South  Atlantic 
States  where  a  similar  decline  occurred,  all  States  of  the  group  except  Plorida 
show  a  decrease  ranging  from  2  to  8  percent.    In  the  Soiith  Central  States, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Kentucky  show  no  change.    Declines  of  2  to  3  percent  in 
the  remaining  States  lowers  the  acreage  for  this  groiip  of  States  to  98,3  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  harvested  in  1940.    TJyoming  with  a  reduction  of  5  percent 
is  the  only  State  of  the  Western  group  to  show  a  decline  from  the  1940  acreage. 
The  acreage  for  this  region  as  a  whole  is  about  4  percent  larger  than  that  of 
1940. 

The  total  acreage  planted  to  corn  in  the  United  States  this  year  is 
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87,363,000  acres  or  about  1  percent  less  tlian  in  1940.     The  indicated  a"bandonment 
this  year  is  about  2  percent  or  approximately  the  same  as  last  yearr 

Stocks  of  old  corn  on  farms  July  1,  1941  are  estimated  at  741,734,000  bushels 
or  34.1  percent  of  the  1940  production  for  grains     These  stocks  are  about  13  per- 
cent less  than  the  record  high  July  1,  1940  stocks  of  853,223,000  bushels  but  62 
percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  of  457,831,000  bushels.  Disap- 
pearance of  438,344,000  bushels  diiring  the  last  quarter  was  18  percent  above  aver- 
age and  slightly  above  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  a  year  ago. 

The  July  1,  1941  farm  stocks  of  741,734,000  bui,hels  of  corn,  include  corn  un- 
der loan  on  farms  but  do  not  incliide  tho  123  million  bushels  ownerl  and  stored  in 
steel  bins  by  the  Commodity  Credi'^  Corporation  nor  the  53  million  bushels  of  commer- 
cial stocks  stored  at  terminal  points. 

OATS;    A  1941  oats  crop  of  1,212,733,000  bushels  is  indicated  by  July  1  condition. 

This  production  is  2  percent  less  than  the  1940  crop  of  1,235,628,000  bushels 
but  exceeds  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  production  of  1,007,141,000  by  20.4  per- 
cent.    The  yield  forecast  this  year  is  32.6  bushels,  compared  v;ith  35.5  bushels  in 
1940  and  27.3  bushels,  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average.    Oats  generally  showed  improver- 
ment  during  June  in  the  North  Central  States,  particularly  so  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  this  area  where  early  June  rains  were  beneficial.     In  parts  of  this  group 
of  States  thin  stands  existed  and  the  crop  headed  short.    However,  the  heads  were 
well  filled.    Follov/ing  the  June  rains,  reports  of  leaf  rust  ha.ve  been  prevalent. 
In  the  North  Stlantic  and  South  Atlantic  States  rains  during  J-one  v/ere  beneficial. 
In  the  Southern  States  oats  are  yielding  better  than  anticipated  a  month  ago.  Un- 
favorable harvest  conditions  due  to  heavy  rains  were  experienced  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas,    Prosvjects  were  good  to  excellent  in  the  Western  States  excepting 
California  v;here  yields  are  disappointingo 

The  acreage  of  oats  for  harvest  this  year  of  37,235,000  acres  is  6.9  percent 
above  the  34,847,000  acres  harvested  in  1940  and  2.1  percent  above  the  10-year 
(1930-39)  average  harvest  of  36,487,000  acres.     The  increase  over  1940  is  general 
and  occurs  in  all  regions*     The  increase  in  the  North  Central  group  of  States 
amounted  to  7,7  percent  with  Nebraska  and  Indiana  leading  the  group  v/ith  23  and  21 
percent,  respectively,  above  1940.     The  increases  in  the  States  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Centra.1  groups  were  generally  large  v/ith  the  exception  of 
Oklahoma  which  decreased  4  percent.    Only  moderate  increases  occurred  in  the  North 
Atlantic  group.     In  the  Western  group  of  States,  decreases  occurred  only  in  the 
States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  California.     The  high  yields  obtained  in  1940  and  the 
earliness  of  the  season,  particularly  in  the  Northern  States,  contributed  to  the 
increased  acreages.    Many  farmers  in  this  area  seeded  oats  instead  of  the  quicker 
maturing  spring  grains. 

The  seeded  acreage  in  1941  is  reported  at  38,197,000  acres  compared  with 
36,237,000  acres  seeded  in  1940,    Abandonment  is  relatively  light  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  averaging  2,5  percent  compared  with  3.8  for  1940  and  the  10-year 
(1930-39)  average  of  7,0  percent.     Less  than  usual  of  this  abandonment  is  due  to 
weather  conditions  and  more  to  acreage  seeded  but  used  for  pasture.    However,  hea-vy 
rains  and  floods  in  the  Southwest  have  caused  some  losso 

Farm  stocks  of  oats  on  July  1,  1941  were  heavy.     The  estimate  of  218,817,000 
bushels  is  52,2  percent  above  the  July  1,  1940  estimate  of  143,741,000  bushels  and 
40.6  percent  higher  than  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  farm  stocks  of  155,661,000 
bushels.    Disappearance  during  the  previous  quarter,  hoviever,  has  been  relatively 
large,  amounting  to  251,096,000  bushels  compared  to  202,176,000  bushels  for  the 
same  quarter  a  year  ago  and  217,579,000  bushels  for  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average. 
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Bi\RLEY:      The  indicated  "barley  crop  on  July  1  is  338,397,000  bushels.     This  pror 
ductioh  vrould  exceed  all  previous  records.    It  is  due  to  appreciable  '. 
increases  in  acreage  in  some  States  coupled  with  much  "better  thaia  average  yield 
prospects  in  all  "but  one  or  tv;o  of  the  major  barley  producing  States.     The  fore- 
cast for  1941  is  about  9  percent  larger  than  the  1940  crop  of  309,235,000  bushels 
and  about  50  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  of  224,970*000 
bushels.     In  1928  the  production  was  328,351,000  bushels  and  in  1930  it  was 
300,205,000  bushels. 

The  acreage  of  barley  for  harvest  in  1941,  including  both  winter  ejid  spring 
varieties,  is  placed  at  13,977,000  acres  or  4.4  percent  more  than  the  13,394,000 
acres  harvested  in  1940.     In  the  North  Central  States,  which  this. year  account  for 
70  percent  of  the  National  barley  acreage,  the  increase  was  4.3  percent  over  1940. 
Sizeable  increases  in  acreage  in  the  important  barley-producing  States  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  and  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  hichigan  more  than  off'set  the 
appreciable  decline  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  With 
the  exception  of  California  and  Oregon  where  decreases  of  12  and  4  percent,  re- 
spectively, occurred,  practically  all  other  States  show  increased  acreages. 

Conditions  on  July  1  point  to  a  yield  of  24.2  bushels. per  harvested  acre 
compared  with  23.1  bushels  in  1940  and  a  10-year  ( 1930-39)  average  of  20.6 
bushels.     In  the  North  Central  States  prospective  yields  range  from  3.6  to  8.5 
bushels  above  average,  except  in  Missouri  where  much  of  the  fall  sown  barley 
suffered  considerable  winter  injury. 

RYE:      The  1941  rye  crop  of  48,579,000  bushels, indicated  on  o^uly  1,  is  20  percent 
larger  than  the  1940  crop  of  40,601.000  bushels  and  26  percent  larger  than 
the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  production  of  38,472,000  bushels.     This  year's 
production  is  not  considered  lar^^e,  hov^ever,  as  crops  of  50  million  bushels  or 
more  were  secured  in  11  of  the  last  25  years.    A.  record  high  production  of 
100,986,000  bushels  v/as  harvested  in  1922. 

A  larger  acreage  for  harvest  combined  with  higher  yields  account  for  the 
1941  prospective  production  being  greater  than  either  the  1940  production  or  the 
.  recent  10-year  average,  which  included  several  drought  years. 

Indicated  yields  per  acre  vjere  higher  on  July  1  than  on  June  1  in  most 
States  due  to  favorable  v;eather  during  the  month.  V/eather  was  unusually  favor- 
able during  June  in  the  four  most  important  rye  States  —  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska,  Prospects  also  improved  during  June  in  the 
Mountain  States  and  held  steady  or  improved  in  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt  and 
Eastern  States.  Excessive  rains  made  harvesting  difficult  and  reduced  yields 
in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

The  yield  per  acre  this  year  at  14.1  bushels  is  1.4  bushels  higher  than 
the  1940  yield  and  2.9  bushels  above  the  10-year  average.     Yields  above  the 
10-year  average  are  indicated  for  all  States  except  New  York,  Pennsylvania! 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia.    Prospects  are  that  yields 
v;ill  exceed  the  10-year  averages  by  3.0  bushels  or  more  in  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington. 

The  acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  is. estimated  as  3,436,000  acres,  compared 
with  3,192,000  acres  harvested  in  1940  and  the  10-year  average  of  3,320,000  acres. 
The  1941  acreage  is  above  the  10-year  average  in  neai'ly  all  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  but  is  below  average  in  all  of  the  important  rye  States  east 
of  that  River  except  Ohio  and  Tennessee.     The  acreage  is  far  below  average  in  an 
area  that  includes  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Illinois, 
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rLAXSHIBD;    The  acreage  planted  to  flaxseed  in  1941  is  estimated  to  "be  3,392,000 
acres,  one  half  of  one  percent  smaller  than  the  1940  planted  acreage 
of  3,409,000,  but  forty-one  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average 
of  2,406,000  acres.    Increases  above  the  j940  acreage  in  sone  of  the  major 
States  range  from  10  percent  in  North  Dakota,  15  percent  in  Montana,  26  percent 
in  Iowa,  to  52  percent  in  California.    These  increases  are  offset  "by  decreased 
plantings  of  10  percent  in  Minnesota  and  18  percent  in  South  Dalcota.    The  seeded 
acreage  in  Minnesota  of  1,441,000,  while  10  percent  less  than  in  1940,  still  re- 
presents "better  than  42  percent  of  the  nation's  1941  flax  acreage.    The  decreased 
acreage  in  "both  Minnesota  and  in  S  outh  Dakota  is  attributed  in  part  to  less 
favorable  A. A. A.  ru-lings  relating  to  the  seedi.ng  of  flax' as  a  nurse  crop  for  sweet 
clover.    In  North  Dakota  these  rulings  undoubtedly  influenced  the  rate  of  increase 
but  a  further  factor  tending  to  hold  down  the  acreage  was  the  continued  threat  of 
severe  grasshopper  damage  in  the  eastern  counties  of  tlrie  State.    In  Texas,  flax 
seeding  was  handicapped  by  frequent  moderate  to  heavy  rains  which  caused  a  sharp 
decrease  In  the  acreage  planted.     Continued  wet  weather  along  with  rust  and  in- 
sect damage  also  caused  heavj-  loss  of  acreage  prior  to  harvest.    In  Kansas  flax 
seeding  was  delayed  and  prolonged  by  wet  weather  which  was  the  major  cause  of 
the  acreage  decrease. 

The  acreage  of  flax  to  be  harvested  for  grain  is  estimated  at  3,228,000 
acres,  indicating  a  loss  of  about  5  percent  of  the  seeded  acreage.  Abandonment 
in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  is  likely  to  be  much  smaller  than  average,  due  to 
present  very  favorable  growing  conditions  in  these  States,  in  contrast  to  drouglit 
and  insect  damage  in  many  of  the  recent  years.    In  California,  an  abandonment  of 
about  7  percent  in  acreage  is  indicated,  due  to  flooding,  as  well  as  to  weed  and 
wind  damage,  and  in  Kansas  flooding  also  caused  some  loss  of  acreage. 

Encouraged  by  favorable  A. A. A.  rulings  relating  to  flax  for  the  past  two 
years,  farmers  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  have  gone  into  flax  production. 
The  published  estimates  on  July  1  include  estimates  for  Illinois  of  6,000  acres 
in  1940  and  18,000  acres  in  1941.    No  da,ta  are  ava,ilable  as  to  the  acreage  in 
Indiana  but  in  Ohio  incomplete  records  indicate  that  between  4  and  5  hundred 
acres  were  grown  in  1940,  and  this  has  probably  expanded  to  around  2,500  acres 
for  the  current  season. 

Production  of  flax  seed  on  July  1  is  indicated  to  be  30,018,000  bushels 
compared  with  31,217,000  bushels  harvested  in  1940  and  11,269,000  bushels,  the 
10-year  (1930-39)  average  production. 

Indicated  yield  per  acre  is  9.3  bushels,  .4  bushels  lower  than  the  1940 
yield,  but  2.9  bushels  larger  than  the  10-year  average.    Per  acre  yields  a,re 
lower  than  last  year  in  the  in^ortant  producing  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Montana,  and  California  but  larger  in  both  North  and  South  Dakota. 

The  crop  is  making  excellent  progress  in  the  North  Central  States  though 
heavy  rains  in  early  June  caused  some  fields  to  turn  yellow,  and  retarded 
growth.    In  Iowa,  the  crop  is  clean  and  well-advanced  for  this  date.  Flax 
harvest  is  completed  in  Texas.    Excessive  rains  during  harvest  reduced  the 
yield.    In  California  prospective  yields  are  not  far  from  average,  but  five 
bushels  below  the  large  yield  of  1940. 
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RICE:    The  grovrin.-  condition  of  the  rice  crop  on  July  1  indicates  a  prodv.ction  of 

■53,130,000  'oushels.    Production  in  1940  was' 52,754 ,000  bushels.    The  10-year 
(1930-39)  avera^-e  production  is  45,573,000  bushels.    An  average  yield  of  49,0 
bushels  per  acre  is  indicated.    The  1940  yield  xms  50.2  btishels,  and  the  10-year 
average  yield  is  43,4  bushels. 

Production  in  the  Southern  rice  belt  (Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas)  is  in- 
dicated at  43,500,000  bushels  in  comparison  with  43,786,000  bushels  at  the  1940 
harvest.     Condition  of  the  California  crop  indicates  a  production  of  9,500,000 
bushels.    The  prod-action  in  that  State  in  1940  v;as  8,958,000  bushels. 

A  total  of  1,186,000  acres  is  estimated  for  the  1941  harvest  in  these  four 
States,  a  gain  of  about  13  percent,  from  the  1,051,000  acres  harvested, in  1940,  The 
1941  acreage  is  the  second  largest  in  the  historjr  of  the  rice  industry  of  the  Unitec- 
States,  and  is  e:cceeded  only  by  that  of  1920  v/hich  v/as  1,299,000  acres. 

The  Southern  rice  belt  has  for  harvest  1,048,000  acres  compared  v/ith  933,000 
acres  harvested  in  1940,  an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  12  percent.    The  acreage 
increase  in  Arlzansas  is  estimated  at  12  percent;  in  Louisiana,  at  14  percent;  in 
Texas,  at  10  percent;  and  in  California,  at  17  percent,     C^jrrent  high  prices  for 
rice  and  umisua,lly  small  stocks  of  old  rice  are  given  as  major  reasons  for  the 
acreage  increa.ses. 

Rains,  moderate  to  heavy,  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Southern  rice 
belt  and  in  California  made  m\iddy  fields  which  hindered  and  delayed  planting.  In 
Arkansas  tho  stojids  are  mostly  poor  and  uneven,  and  the  fields  are  grassy,  particu.- 
larly  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State;  btit  so  far  there  has  been  little  or 
no  insect  daiaage.     Stands  in  Louisiana  are  for  the  most  part  good,  exceptions  being 
in  the  low  areas  \rhere  the  crop  wa.s  injured  hir  heavy  rains  and  resulting  inundations 
vjhile  the  crop  v;a,s  very  young.     Grass,  weeds,  and  insects  appear  to  be  doing  only 
nominal  daxia^ge.    Too  rmich  rain  cxd  dark  da3;-s  have  set  the  crop  back  a  few  weeks, 

Hea.v^''  and  frequent  rains  in  Texs,s  delaj'-ed  the  planting  of  a  considerable 
acreage  beyond  the  -asual  planting  date.    The  larger  portion  of  the  Texas  acreage 
seeded  fairly  earl;%  is  doing  vrell.  Many  early  fields  shovr  a  good,  clean  stajid, 
but  the  late  jjlaJited  acreage  is  v/eedy  and  grp.ssy. 

The  crop  in  California  was  planted  unusually  late  because  of  v;et  and  soggy 
ground;  vrarmei;' t.feather  is  necessajry  to  hasten  developm.ent  for  favorable  yields;  water 
sri-pplies  a.re  ainple  for  all  needs, 

HOPS:    On  an  acreage  7  percent  larger  than  that  of  1940,  the  indicated  prodv.ction  ol 
hops  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  is  2  percent  smaller  than  the  crop  of  1940, 
but  is  19  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  production.  Acreage 
for  hai—est  in  1941  is  estimated  at  35,i00  acres,  compared  with  32^800  in  1940, 
and  the  10-yec.r  s.verage  of  29,550  acres.    Prospective  production,  a?,  indica.ted  by 
condiMon  cn  July  1,  totals  41,500,000  pon.nds  compared  v;ith  42,c5:',000  pounds  in_ 

1940  and  the  10-year  average  of  34,784,000  pounds.    Acreage  in         bhre:-.  States  con- 
tinues to  shovr  an  upv;ard  trend,  i:ith  increases  over  1940  indica.'iod  in  each  State* 
The  largest  percentage  increase  is  in  ''fashington  v/here  the  axireage  for  harvest  in 

1941  is  18  percent  greater  than  in  1940,    The  California  acreage  is  5  percent 
larger  and  that  of  Oregon  4  percent  larger, 
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The  prospective  yield  pei'  acre  is  smaller  in  each  State  than  in  1940  and  for 
the  three  States  combined  averages  1,182  pounds,  compared  with  1,297  pounds  last 
year.     In  Oregon,  the  most  important  iDroducing  State,  cloud^^  damp  weather  has 
caused  considerable  dovrny  mildew  to  appear  in  some  areas  and  a  few  yards  are  be- 
lieved to  be  almost  a  total  loss.    Although  this  condition  has  taken  its  toll,  clear 
weather  would  help  to  check  the  damage  and  possibly  improve  crop  prospects.  Mildew 
has  also  injured  the  California  crop,  particularly  in  the  Sonoma  County  district. 
In  this  State  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  later  than  usual.     In  ¥ashington,  the  vines 
have  been  quite  free  from  disease  and  the  prcsriective  yield  is  high,  although  not  as 
high  as  in  1940. 

SUGARCANE ;     The  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  to 

be  harvested  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1941-42,  is  estimated  at  296,500 
acres — about  4  percent  more  than  the  285,400  acres  harvested  for  sugar  and  seed  in 
the  1940-41  season.     The  combined  production  of  cane,  indicated  by  the  condition  of 
the  crop  on  July  1,  is  5,760,000  short  tons.    At  the  harvest  of  1940-41  the  produc- 
tion iiras  4,268,000  tons.     The  10-year  average  production  is  4,728,000  tons. 

The  acreage  for  harvest  in  Louisiana  in  the  fall  of  1941,  for  sugar  and  seed, 
is  estimated  at  264,000  acres,  of  which  240,000  acres  will  probably  be  harvested  for 
sugar  and  24,000  acres  for  seed.    Production  of  cane  for  sugar  is  indicated  by  the 
growing  condition  on  July  1  at  4,200,000  short  tons,  compared  with  2,925,000  tons 
harvested  in  the  1940-41  season,  and  3,842,000  tons,  the  10-year  average  production. 

The  weather  during  the  spring  months  vras  unfavorable  to  the  crop.  Persistent 
subnormal  tempera ttires  throughout  the  sugar  belt  made  it  difficult  for  the  cane  to 
start  growth.     Drought  caused  anxiety  in  some  sections  of  the  -ugar  belt.  Subse- 
quently, moderate  to  heavy  rains  relieved  in  some  measure  the  dry  conditions,  but 
the  cane  fields  on  the  poorly  drained  lands  became  grassy  and  v/eedy,  rendering  culti- 
vation difficult.    Plant  cane,  in  general,  is  in  fair  to  good  condition,  but  the 
stubble  cane  is  not  doing  so  v/ell.     The  condition  of  all  cane  on  July  1  indicates  an 
average  yield  of  about  17.5  tons  per  acre. 

Sugarcane  acreage  in  -Florida  for  sugar  and  seed  for  harvest  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1941-42  is  estimated  at  32,500  acres.     There  are  about  32,100  acres  for 
sugar  and  400  acres  for  seed.     The  condition  of  the  crop  on  July  1  indicates  a  pro- 
duction of  1,124,000  tons  of  cane  for  sugar.    Production  for  sugar  in  the  1940-41 
season  was  956,000  tons.     The  10-year  (1930-39)  average  production  is  520,000  tons. 

The  stubble  cane  is  slightly  below  normal  because  of  freezing  temperatures  in 
March,    Otherv/ise  the  growing  season  thus  far  has  been  satisfactory.     The  crop  has 
made  rapid  recovery  since  the  rains  came,  compensating  for  the  extended  drought. 

SUGARCANE  AHD  SORGO  FOR  SIRUP:     The  acreage  of  sugarcane  to  be  harvested  for  sirup 

this  year  is  about  110,000  acres  or  approximately  5 
percent  larger  than  the  1940  harvested  acreage  of  105,000  acres.    All  of  the  8  South- 
ern States  producing  sugarcane  for  sirup  shov;  increases  this  year  except  Louisiana 
and  Texas  which  indicate  decreases  from  the  previous  year's  harvested  acreages  of  10 
percent  and  20  percent,  respectively.     The  decrease  in  Texas  is  probably  of  no  partic- 
ular significance  as  the  acreage  in  that  State  is  very  small,  but  in  Louisiana  the 
decline  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  last  season  a  considerable  acreage  of  ex- 
cess quota  cane  was  ground  for  sirup. 

In  the  16  States  producing  sorgo  for  sirup  about  193,000  acres  v/ill  be  har- 
vested this  fall — a  slight  decrease  from  the  1940  crop  of  200,000  acres.  The 
largest  decreases  are  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri  but  as  the  acreages  are  not  very 
large  the  changes  are  not  particularly  significant. 

Estimates  of  production  of  cane  sirup  and  sorgo  sirup  will  not  be  made  until 

fall, 
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SUGAR  BESDS;    Reports  from  sugar  iDeet  factories  and  from  individual 

growers  indicate  that  ahout  801,000  acres  of  sugar  heets- 
have  heen  or  will  he  planted  this  year  in  the  United  States.    This  figure  in-^ 
eludes  the  acreage  to  he  planted  this  fall  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California 
for  harvest  next  spring.    Last  year  975,000  acres  of  sv.gar  heets  were  planted 
in  this  country.    The  curtailed  acreage  this  season  is  in  keeping  vrith  the  re- 
duced allotments  -cmder  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion program,  which  allotted  820,000  acres  for  planting  in  1941  compared  with 
975,000  acres  in  1940.    The  reduced  acreage  allotments  this  s'-ear  were  necessitated 
under  the  Sugar  Act  hy  the  unusually  large  sugar  heet  crops  of  the  past  three 
years.     Shortage  of  field  help  has  apparently  not  heen  a  factor  in  determining 
acreage  planted  as  sufficient  labor  has  heen  available  except  in  a  fev;  localities. 

Allowing  for  loss  of  planted  acreage,  about  751,000  acres  of  sugar  heets 
will  he  harvested  this  season.    A  h^arvested  acreage  of  this  size  would  represent 
a  reduction  of  about  17  percent  from  last  year,  when  916,000  acres  were  harvested. 
Abandonment  of  sugar  beet  acreage  to  date  is  placed  at  only  abovit  5  percent  and 
if  no  material  abandonment  occurs  between  novr  and  harvest  the  loss  in  acreage 
this  season  will  be  one  of  the  smallest  of  record. 

The  growing  condition  of  sugar  beets  on  Ju.ly  1  indicated  a  yield  of  about 
12.6  tons  per  acre,  and  if  it  should  materialize  it  v;ould  be  the  second  higjhest 
yield  of  record  and  would  rank  next  to  last  season's  all-time  higih  yield  of  13.3 
tons  per  acre.    The  indicated  production  of  9,582,000  tons  vrould  be  about  21  per- 
cent less  than  the  1940  record  crop  of  12,192,000  tons,  but  even  so  this  season's 
production  vroiild  be  exceeded  only  by  four  other  sxigar  beet  crojjs,  those  of  1933, 
1938,  1939,  and  1940. 

The  condition  of  sugar  boets  is  good  in  all  of  the  major  producing  States 
but  is  best  in  the  Motmtain  States  including  Oregon.    The  crop  prospect  is  some- 
v;hat  less  favorable  in  California  and  in  most  of  the  Great  Lakes  area.  Prospects 
in  Kansas  are  above  normal  as  is  also  true  in  Illinois,  but  in  lov/a  sugar  beets 
have  gotten  off  to  a  rather  i:)Oot  start.     In  California  the  crop  is  about  30  days 
later  than  usual  as  heavy  rains  of  the  winter  and  spring  months  prevented  normal 
farm  operations  during  the  regular  planting  season.    There  have  also  been  more 
vret  v;eather  diseases,  vrire  vrorms  and  weeds  than  ordinarily  and  stands  are  only 
fair.    The  stand  of  sugar  beets  in  Utah,  however,  is  better  than  last  year. 
DifficnJ-ty  v/as  experienced  in  all  important  sugar  beet  areas  of  Utah  in  thinning 
of  beets  dv.e  partly  to  stormy  weather  at  thinning  time  and  partly  due  to  the 
difficult;/  of  getting  sufficient  help. 

Planting  of  sugar  beets  in  Colorado  was  soraev/hat  later  than  last  year's 
unusually  early  date  but  not  part i cularl;?'  late  coEipared  to  other  seasons.  The 
crop  is  thinned  and  blocked  and  is  making  good  progress.     Irrigation  v;ater  is 
plentiful  in  the  principal  sugar  beet  areas  and  in  some  sections  beets  are  being 
irrigated.    With  acreages  sharply  reduced  it  is  probable  tha.t  only  the  best  land 
and  more  skilled  producers  will  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets  this 
year.    These  factors  may  result  in  unusually  high  yields  per  acre  in  Colorado  as 
well  as  elsev;here  if  the  season  continues  favorable. 
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TOBACCO;     The  1,376,500  acres  of  tooacoo  indicated  for  harvest  in  1941  is  only 
ahout  2  percent  less  than  the  1.40'", 350  acres  harvested  last  season. 
It  is,  hov/ever,  nearly  18  percent  belov;  the  1930-39  average  acreage. 

The  reduced  acreage  in  1940  and  also  that  in  1941  from  the  level  of  previ- 
ous years  are  primarily  a  consequence  of  the  curtailment,  because  of  the  v;ar,  of 
exports  of  tobacco  especially  of  the  flue-cured  and  dark  fired  types.     The  pro- 
spective production  of  1,315,481,000  pounds  of  all  types  of  tobacco  combined  is  a 
decrease  of  nearly  10  percent  from  the  1940  crop  of  l', 451, 966, 000  pounds  and  is 
about  6  percent  less  than  the  10-year  (1930-39)  aver^^e  prodiiction. 

The  1941  flue-cured  tobacco  crop  is  nov;  indicated  at  716,192,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  last  year's  production  of  755,793,000  po\inds  and  the  10-year  aver- 
age of  751,348,000  pounds.    A  flue-cured  tobacco  crop  of  this  size  would  be  the 
smallest  since  the  crop  of  682,850,000  pounds  produced  under  drought  conditions  in 
1936,    Hormally  about  70  percent  of  the  flue-cured  crop  is  produced  in  North 
Carolina  and  in  that  State  grov/th  of  tobacco  has  been  somewhat  irregu.lar  and  the 
crop  as  a  whole  is  about  two  weeks  later  than  usual. 

in  North  Carol in a 

Farmers  in  all  type  areas/e>npsrienced  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  stand 
of  tobacco  this  spring.     Dry  wea-oher  -orevented  normal  development  of  plants  in 
beds  and  when  transplanted  many  of  them  died,  necessitating  resetting  2  and  3 
times  and  those  that  survived  made  slow  progress.     Good  root  systems  were  developed, 
hov/ever,  and  later  when  frequent  and.  sizeable  ra,ins  came  plants  responded  rapidly 
and  made  such  quick  growth  that  the  earlier  irregularity  of  fields  is  being  largely 
overcome  except  for  a  somewhat  ragged  stand.    Past  experienje  sijggests  that  this 
quick  grov/th  tobacco  may  result  in  a  relatively  light  weigh:,  leaf.  Conditions 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  North  Carolina  have  prevailed  in  the  other  flue-cured 
tobacco  States.    Early  season  reports  of  serious  blue  mold  damage  and  shortage  of 
plants  failed  to  materialize  and  most  growers  were  able  to  secure  locally  plants 
sufficient  for  their  needs. 

The  production  of  fire-cured  tobacco  has  been  on  the  decline  for  a  number 
of  years  as  cost  of  firing,  loss  of  foreign  markets,  and  change  in  domestic  con- 
sumer demand  have  restricted  the  outlet  for  this  class  of  tobacco.     It  now  appears 
that  the  1941  crop  of  71,027,000  pounds  of  fire-cured  tobacco  will  be  the  smallest 
ever  produced  in  this  country.     If  this  forecast  is  borne  out  later  by  actual 
sales  the  crop  will  be  about  31  percent  less  than  the  1940  production  and  about 
43  percent  less  than  the  10-year  average  production  of  125,499,000  pounds. 

The  prospective  yield  of  825  pounds  per  acre  for  fire-cured  tobacco  is 
also  down  sharply  from  last  season's  yield  of  883  pounds.    Virginia  dark  fired 
tobacco  has  made  about  normal  grov;th  but  the  Black  Patch  of  Kentucky'-  and  Tennessee 
has  been  quite  dry  and  stands  of  tobacco  are  poor  and  growth  retarded. 

The  estimated  production  of  hurley  tobacco  of  325,361,000  pounds  represents 
a  reduction  of  about  13  percent  from  the  1940  production  of  375,535,000  pounds  and 
is  slightly  less  than  th'e  10-year  average  production  of  328,605,000  pounds.  The 
acreage  of  hurley  tobacco  for  harvest  this  year  is  placed  at  363,900  acres  or  a 
little  more  than  the  360,500  acres  harvested  in  1940.     Spring  droughts  v/ere  broken 
in  time  to  enable  farmers  to  plant  their  full  intended  acreages.     It  appears  that 
there  is  no  serious  shortage  of  labor  in  the  hurley  area  and  this  seems  true  in 
the  other  tobacco  areas  as  well,  although  it  is  noted  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  mechanical  setters  in  use  because  of  the  difficulty  in  some  local- 
ities of  securing  ample  labor.    Eurley  tobacco  plants  were  generally  adequate  and 
stands  are  considered  good. 
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The  prices  now  being  received  by  Marj/land  tobacco  growers  for  their  1940 
crop  are  higher  than  for  several  years  and  may  be  a  contributing  factor  in  the  in- 
crease in  acreage  this  year.     It  is  estimated  that  39,100  acres  of  tobacco  will 
be  harvested  in  southern  Maryland  this  year  as  compared  with  38,000  acres  last 
fall. 

A  good  stand  was  secured  and  anrple  June  rains  have  caused  plants  to  make 
above  normal  growth  for  this  period  of  the  season.     If  the  estimated  yield  per 
acre  of  850  pounds  turns  out  to  be  correct,  it  would  be  the  second  highest  yield 
of  record,  exceeded  only  by  the  yield  of  875  poimds  secured  in  1920. 

July  1  indications  point  to  a  dark  air-cured  tobacco  crop  of  31,116,000 
pounds  compared  with  last  year's  production  of  42,212,000  pounds  and  the  10-year 
average  of  41,715,000  pounds.     The  decline  in  production  this  season  is  partly  due 
to  a  prospective  yield  of  862  pounds  compared  with  last  year's  yield  of  887  pounds, 
but  is  principally  due  to  a  decrease  from  47,600  acres  in  1940  to  36,100  acres  in 
1941.    All  of  the  dark  air-cured  types  shov/  smaller  acreages  this  year  than  last 
but  the  largest  reductions  were  made  in  type  35  and  type  36  in  Kentucky. 

A  cigar  tobacco  crop  of  139,550,000  po\inds  is  indicated  July  1  compared 
with  the  1940  cigar  production  of  143,025,000  pounds  and  the  10-year  average  of 
120,487,000  pounds.    Reduced-  production  this  season  is  indicated  for  both  fillers 
and  binders  but  v/rappers  show  an  increase  over  last  year's  production.     The  grow- 
ing condition  of  tobacco  is  good  to  excellent  in  most  cigar  tobacco  areas.  Stands 
are  good  and  growth  has  been  above  normal j  as  excellent  rains  fell  in  most  cigar 
tobacco  sections  during  June. 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS;     The  production  of  dry  edible  beans  in  1941  is  indicated  to  be 

18,046,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each  (uncleaned).     This  is  an 
increase  of  12  percent  over  the  1940  production  of  15,074,000  bags  and  36  percent 
over  the  10-year  (1930-39)  production  of  13,297,000  bags. 

The  acreage  for  harvest  in  1941  of  2,033,000  acres  is  10.7  percent  larger 
than  the  acreage  harvested  last  year  and  18.5  percent  more  than  the  10-year 
(1930-39)  average  of  1,716,000  acres.    Greatest  increases  in  acreage  were  reported 
in  New  York  and  Michigan,  with  moderate  increases  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho. 

The  bean  c^op  is  off  to  a  good  start  in  New  England  and  New  York  where 
v;eather  conditions  during  planting  time  were  favorable  and  stands  are  generally 
good.     In  Michigan  v/here  the  crop  is  in  various  stages  of  development,  early 
plantings  suffered  slight  frost  damage  in  early  June  and  some  late  plantings  have 
poor  stands  but  prospects  generally  are  for  above  average  yields.     The  favorable 
price  situation  has  encouraged  growers  to  expand  acreage  in  New  York  and  Michigan, 
although  there  was  a  shorta-ge  of  farm  labor  in  western  New  York  during  spring 
planting.     In  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  the  cool,  wet  spring  retarded  growth  and 
in  Montana  stands  are  reported  spotted  and  considerable  replanting  has  been  neces- 
sary.    In  most  Western  States,  the  outlook  for  summer  irrigation  water  is  good 
and  in  non-irrigated  areas  where  the  crop  v;as  planted  later  than  usual  spring 
moisture  was  above  normal.    Prospects  in  Colorado  are  good  on  a  reduced  acreage. 
Planting  conditions  were  fairly  favorable  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,     In  California, 
moisture  conditions  are  very  favorable  and  a  moderate  increase  in  large  and  baby 
Lima  bean  and  white  bean  acreage  is  reported.     Stands  of  all  varieties  are  good 
and  the  current  condition  of  Limas  is  the  second  highest  ever  reported, 
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FRUIT  A:T)  ImJT  SUIIMAHY;     Grpwi:ig  conditions  during  June  were  favora'ble  for  nost 

fruit  and  nut  crops.     Indicated  production  of  peaches, 
pears,  cherries,  end  California  plujns  ajid  dried  prunes  is  now  slightly  larger  then 
was  indicated  on  June  1.     Condition  of  citrus  fruits  from  the  1941  bloom  (1941-42 
crop)  declined  somewhat  from  that  of  a  month  ago.     Conditions  on  July  1  point  to 
larger-than-average  crops  of  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  cherries,  plujns,  prunes,  and 
California  walnuts.    Production  of  apricots  and  almonds  is  indicated  to  be  below 
average.    Forecasts  f or  otirer  fruit  and  nut  crops  for  1941  will  not  be  made  until 
later  in  the  season. 

The  July  1  condition  of  apples  in  commercial  areas  vp.s  above  average  and 
higher  than  on  July  1  last  year.    Apple  prospects  are  favorable  in  most  of  the 
importejit  conr.iercial  areas  of  the  country.     Though  it  is  too  early  for  definite 
indications  relative  to  citrus  production  during  the  1941-42  season,  on  the  basis 
of  July  1  condition  it  seems  likely  that  the  combined  production  of  orpjnges  and 
grapefruit  nay  be  slightly  smaller  than  for  the  1940-41  season. 

The  1940-41  California  "Valencia  orange  crop,  most  of  which  will  be  narketed 
during  the  sumrier  and  early  fall  months,  is  about  3  percent  smaller  than  the 
1939-40  California  production  of  that  variety.    Marketings  of  Valencias  from  Florida 
during  the  balance  of  the  season  v/ill  be  larger  than  last  season,  but  will  furnish 
only  a.  snail  loroportion  of  the  total  supply  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  Host 
of  the  1940-41  grapefruit  crop  has  been  harvested,  and  marketings  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season  vjill  come  almost  entirely  from  California.    Supplies  of  California 
lemons  during  the  sianmer  and  fall  months  will  be  larger  than  for  any  previous  season, 

APPLES  (Commercial  CroT));    The  July  1  condition  of  apples  in  commercial  area.s  was 

reported  at  65  percent,  compared  with  62  percent  last 
year  and  the  6-year  (1934-39)  average  of  58  percent.     Condition  is  above  averr^e 
in  some  States  and  beloi^r  average  in  others,  but  for  each  of  the  three  major  regions- 
eastern,  central,  and  western  —  condition  is  above  the  6-year  average  and  is  higher 
than  last  year. 

In  the  ea.stem  States  conditions  are  varied,    New  England  apple  prospects 
•are  slightly  below  average.    The  June  drop  was  heavy  and  the  set  of  fruit  is  light 
in  most  orcha,rds.    Weather  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  spraying  and  losses 
from  scaJb  and  insect  damage  are  expected  to  be  small.    In  many  areas  of  these 
States  the  crop  would  be  benefitted  by  additional  rain.     Condition  of  ITev;  York 
apples  is  higher  than  last  year.    Prospects  are  above  last  season  in  the  Lake 
Ontario  a^id  Lake  Champlain  areas  but  are  lower  in  the  Hudson  Valley,    ITev/  Jersey 
growing  conditions  were  favorable  in  June,  but  condition  is  irregular.  The 
earliest  va,rieties  are  being  marketed.    The  Pennsylvania  crop  was  greatly  Improved 
by  early  June  rains.     In  the  southeastern  part  of  that  State  the  crop  is  sizing 
well.     In  the  northern  and  v/estern  parts  there  was  much  late-spring  cold  inju.ry 
and  the  crop  v;ill  be  light. 

Delav/are  prospects  improved  during  June  and  a  moderately  large  crop  is 
expected.     Insect  damage  has  been  less  than  usual.    Harvesting  of  early  varieties 
has  started.     In  Ilaryland,  the  Jvuie  drop  was  slightly  heavier  than  usual  but  a 
good  crop  is  indicated.     Commercial  apples  of  Virginia  showed  improvement  during 
June  and  the  fruit  is  developing  satisfactorily.    The  crop  is  unusually  free  of 
disease.     In  \!est  Virginia,  condition  of  the  crop  is  about  the  same  as  last  year 
and  produ-ction  is  expected  to  be  moderately  large.    Most  of  the  llorth  Carolina 
commercial  orchards  have  a  good  set  of  fruit.    The  recent  period  of  dry  vreather  did 
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not  injure  the  crop  but  IceiDt  down  diseases,    Georgia  apples  vrere  improved  hy  June 
rains  £>jad  condition  is  high. 

In  the  central  Strtes,  the  production  outlook  is  unusiially  favorable  in  all 
commercial  areas  except  the  Missouri  Valley  area  —  northwestern  Missouri,  lov/a, 
Nebraska,  ?jad  Kansas  —  v;here  the  crop  is  light  as  the  result  of  freeze  dariiage  of 
last  November, 

Ohio  conditions  are  favorable  although  May  freezes  damaged  apples  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  and  hail  in  early  June  injured  early  varieties  in 
scattered  locaJ-ities,     Scab  an.d  other  diseases  were  held  in  check  by  dry  spring 
v/eather.    Host  trees  in  Indiana  ,are  heavily  loaded  and  moisture  supplies  are  ainple. 
In  Illinois,  the  outlook  is  much  above  average,  although  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sta.te  is  feeling  the  effects  of  drought  and  the  June  drop  was  heavy,    Ilichigan  has 
about  an  a,verage  crop.    Extremely  dr^"  weather  prevails  in  the  area  north  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  the  crop  may  be  damaged  if  this  condition  is  prolonged.     In  T'Jisconsin, 
a  large  crop  is  in  prospect.    Apples  in  eastern  lakeshore  counties  v/ould  be 
benefitted  by  rain, 

Iowa,  ITebraska,  and  Kajisas  have  very  light  crops  in  prospect,    Missouri  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  be  light  in  the  northwestern  commercial  area  but  conditions 
are  favora,ble  in  the  eastern  and  southwestern  commercial  areas,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  prospects  are  unusuaJly  good. 

In  the  vjestem  States  condition  of  apples  is  average  or  aJbove  in  all  States 
except  MontaJia  and  Oregon,     In  the  la.tter  tv.'o  States,  though,  present  conditions 
indicate  crops  of  at  least  moderate  size  in  most  of  the  commercial  areas.     In  Idaho, 
the  present  outlook  is  aboiit  a.verage,  although  some  fruit  was  damaged  by  haJl  in 
the  Conneil-Mesa  area,    Cclora,do  l",'..s  a.  crop  of  moderate  size  with  considerable 
variation  between  areas.     In  Delta  County  —  the  principal  carlot  shipping  area  — 
production  is  expected  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  relatively  large  crop  of  last 
season,    A  good-sized  crop  is  in  prospect  in  Montezuiaa  County  aJid  a  fair-sized  crop 
in  Premont  County,    The  Ft,  Collius-Iovcland  area  is  expected  to  have  a  lajrger  crop 
than  la,st  season  despite  extensive  hail  damage  and  a  heavy  June  drop.  Condition 
in  llev  Mexico  declined  during  June  but  a  good  crop  is  in  prospect,    Utah  has  a 
fairly  hea^vy  set  of  fruit  and  v.'eather  conditions  have  been  favorable.     In  I'Jashington 
prospects  are  favorable  ajid  a  crop  about  the  same  as  last  year  is  indica.ted, 
Weather  conditions  have  been  satisf a,otcry,  pest  control  more  effsective  than  la.st 
season,  and  orchards  are  receiving  somewhat  better  care  than  in  recent  years.  Hail 
damaged  a  fe\ir  orchards  in  scattered  localities  of  the  Yalcima  and  Qicanogan  areas. 
In  Oregon  conditions  are  materially  lower  than  last  season,  and  it  now  appears  that 
production  vn.ll  be  lighter  than  last  year,    California  apples,  made  good  progress 
during  June,  although  most  varieties  are  somewhat  later  then  usual. 

PEACHES :    Production  of  peaches  in  1941,  on  the  basis  of  July  1  conditions,  is 

indicated  to  be  the  largest  since  1931.    A  crop  of  67,049,000  bushels 
is  in  prospect,  compared  \-;ith  54,430,000  bushels  harvested  in  1940,  and  the  10-year 
(l9.'30-?9)  avera/^e  of  54,355,000  bushels. 


In  the  10  early  Southern  States  production  is  placed  at  21,019,000  bushels. 
The  1940  crop  in  these  States  was  13,856,000  bushels,  and  the  10-yeor  average  produc- 
tion was  14,293,000  bushels.     In  Alabajia,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  Torospects  de- 
clined slightly  during  June,  but  relatively  large  crops  are  still  in  prospect  in  these 
States,    In  Georgia,  prospects  for  late  varieties  were  improved  by  rains  occurring 
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toTward  the  end  of  June;  "but  dry  ':7eather  during  th.e  spring  and  early  summer  pre-  • 
vented  proper  sizing  of  fruit  of  most  early  varieties.    Movement  of  the  early 
crop  in  Georgia  has  been  a  little  later  thpji  last  year;  "but  shipments  of  Early 
Hose  are  now  completed  and  harvesting  and  movement  of  Early  Hileys  is  in  progress. 
Early  June  rains  were  "beneficial  to  peaches  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  a 
crop  of  good  quality  is  expected.    Harvest  of  early  varieties  is  well  advanced 
in  these  States. 

Growing  conditions  have  "been  favora"ble  in  Arkansas.    Harvest  of  early 
varieties  started  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  m.ovement  of  Elbertas  is  expected 
to  start  about  Ju3-y  20.    Prospects  are  favorable  for  a  large.  Elberta  crop,  and 
quality  is  expected  to  be  excellent.    The  peak  of  the  shipping  season  for  that 
variety  is  expected  about  July  25  with  harvest  continuing  into  the  first  half  of 
August.    In  Oklahoma  and  Texas  conditions  during  June  were  relatively  favorable 
and  prospects  point  to  crops  approximately  double  the  10-year  average  in  each  of 
these  States.    Large  crops  are  indicated  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  indicated  production  in  the  Korth  Atlantic  States  is  above  average 
but  below  last  year's  crop  in  that  area.    Prospects  improved  during  June  and  the 
crop  is  making  satisfactory  growth.    In  New  York, the  season  is  about  two  weeks 
earlier  than  last  year.    In  New  Jersey,  harvest  of  early  varieties  will  begin 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

In  the  North  Central  States  the  peach  crop  is  indicated  to  be  well  above 
average,  and  about  3-l/2  tim-es  as  large  as  the  short  crop  of  last  season.  Dry 
weather  has  retarded  "sizing"  of  the  Illinois  crop  in  some  areas.    In  Michigan, 
the  set  of  fruit  is  heavy  and  much  thinning  has  been  necessary;  but  fruit  has 
sized  well,  to  date,  defrpite  the  hea-.-y  sete    The  Ohio  and  Indiana  peach  crops 
developed  under  favorable  weather  conditioxis  dtu-ing  June.    Small  crops  are  indi- 
cated for  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebrapka.  Tjhere  many  trees  were  killed  by  fall  and 
winter  freezes. 


In  the  west,  weather  conditions  were  favorable  during  June  and  crop 
prospects  improved  slightly  during  the  month.     ;The  Colorado  crop  is  expected 
to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year's  record  crop  but  well  above  average. 
The  June  drop  v/as  fairly  heavy  in  some  orchards  in  that  State.    Late  frosts 
caused  scattered  c3aaage  but  losses  were  not  serious. 

In  Washington  and  Oregon,  favorable  weather  conditions  prevailed  during 
June.    Harvest  of  early  peaches  has  started  in  V/ashington  and  by  mid-July 
carlot  shipments  will  be  moving.    A  lai'ge  crop  is  in  prospect  in  Utah.  Picking 
of  early  varieties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  will  start  about  the  middle 
of  July;  but  the  main  harvest  in  the  important  coirmercial  areas  of  northern  Utah 
will  not  start  until  late  August  or  early  September. 

Production  of  California  clingstone  peaches  is  placed  at  13,209,000  bushels, 
compared  with  14,709,000  produced  in  19'1C,  and  the  10~year  (1930-39)  average  of 
15,143,000  bushels.    The  California  freestone  peach  crop  is  indicated  to  be 
8,292,000  bushels,  compared  with  the  1940  crop  of  8,875,000  bushels  and  the 
average  of  7,863,000  bushels.    All  varieties  are  making  good  progress , -especially 
clingstones  in  the  Sacramento  "V"alley  where  some  orchards  were  damaged  by  heavy 
spring  rains.    Early-maturing  varieties  of  Freestones  are  now  being  harvested. 

PEARS:    The  July  1  condition  of  pears  indicates  a  crop  of  31,071,000  bushels  for 
the  United  States,  3  percent  more  than  was  indicated  on  June  1.  Produc- 
tion for  1940  was  31,622,000  bushels  and  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  production 
was  27,278,000  bushels.    Sixty-one  percent  of  the  total  pear  crop  is  expected  to 
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come  frem  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  (V^ashington,  Oregon,  and  California).  • 
In  these  States,  Bartlebt  product:  on  is  placed  at  1-3,571,000  "bushels  compared 
with  13,407,000  "bushels  in  1940  and  the  la.year  (1930-^39)  average  of  13,582,000 
"bushels.    Production  of  pears  other  than  Bartletts  in  these  States  is  estimated 
at  5,364,000  "bushels  compared  with  6,555,000  bushels  for  1940  and  the  10-year 
average  of  4,533,000  "bushels. 

Pears  showed  good  gi-owth  in  Washington  during  June.    Damage  by  insects 
has  been  held  to  a  minimum  by  cool  weather  and  an.  adeqijate  spraying  program.  In 
Oregon,  prospects  for  both  Bartlett  and  other  pears  declined  during  June.  In 
the  Hood  River  section,  production  of  Bartletts  is  expected  to  be  about  equal  to 
the  1940  production.    The  crop  progressed  favorably  in  that  area  in  spite  of  the 
rather  wet  weather  during  Jraie«    Damage  from  scab  to  date  has  not  been  serious. 
Prospects  for  both  Bartlett  and  other  pears  declined  in  the  Rogue  River  district 
during  June,  due  to  continued  cold,  rainy  weather  which  caused  further  loss  from 
scab.    Picking  of  Bartletts  in  -that  area  is  expected  to  be,gin  the  last  week  in 
July,  with  harvesting  well  under  way  by  the  first  week  of  August. 

In  California,  Bartletts  made  good  growth  in  most  important  sections 
during  July,  though  dropping  of  fruit  is  reported  to  have  been  heavy  in  certain 
areas.    The  July  1  estimate  of  fall  and  winter  va.rieties  in  that  State  is  slightly 
smaller  than  was  indicated  a  month  ago,  while  the  Bartlett  crop  is  indicated  to 
be  larger  than  was  expected  on  June  1. 

In  the  North  Atlarxtic  States,  production  is  indicated  to  be  well  helow 
last  year  and  below  average.    In  ITew  York,  severe-  damage  occurred  from  late  spring 
frosts.    In  Pennsylvania,  pros-oective  production  is  well  below  last  year  but  above 
average.    Prospects  improved  in  nearly  all  of  the  North  Central  States  daring  June, 
and  production  in  this  group  of  S-rr.tss  ic  now  indicated  to  be  materially  larger 
than  was  expected  on  June  1.    Larger  t.l-.rin  average  crops  are  in  prospect  in  most 
of  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States. 

GRAPES:    The  1941  United  States  grape  crop  is  estimated  at  2,553,820  tons,  on  the 
basis  of  July  1  conditions.    Production  in  1940  was  2,543,910  tons,  and 
the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  production  was  2,254,062  tons. 

Production  of  vrine  grapes  in  California  is  estimated  at  583,000  tons 
compared  with  607,000  tons  in  1940  and.  the  10-year  average  production  of  497,000 
tons.    Production  of  raisin  types  in  that  State  is  placed  at  1,289,000  tons; 
production  in  1940  totalled  1,209,000  tons,  and  the  10-year  average  1,143,600 
tons.    The  prospective  crop  of  table  grapes  in  California  is  placed  at  424,000 
tons.    The  1940  production  vras  430,000  tons  and  the  IC-year  average  350,200 
tons.    Conditions  during  June  were  fairly  favorable  for  development  of  the  crop 
in  California,  though  there  is  still  danger  of  mildew  damage  resulting  from  the 
cold,  damp  weather  of  the  spring  and  early  summer.    Sulphur  has  been  applied 
generously  in  most  vineyards  where  there  is  danger  of  damage  from  this  cause; 
but  the  weather  to  date  has  not  been  sufficiently  hot  to  insure  optimum  effects 
from  such  applications^    Mildew  damage  is  not  expected  to  be  serious,  however, 
provided  the  usual  hot  July  weather  prevails. 

A  large  grape  crop  is  expected  in  Washington.    Production  in  that  State  has 
been  increasing  rapidly  in  recent  .years,  because  of  extensive  plantings  of  new  vine- 
yards.   The  prospective  grape  crop  in  New  York  is  only  about  three-fourths  as  large 
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tVpLIIIVJ?  ''''^  ''''  '^"'^f    average,  largely  because  of  spring  freeze  damage. 
t^^/t.  7  ^''^P^  """^"^  was  damaged  by  freezes.    Pros^ectiYe  production  in 

that  State  IS  only  about  three-fourths  as  large  as  in  1940.    ProsT^ects  are  variable 

^'"""^  improved  in  June  and  indicai^ed  production  is  almost  as  3arge 
as  the  10-year  average  production.     In  Michigan,  prospective  gra^De  production  is  19 
percent  smaller  than  in  1940,  and  23  percent  below  average.    Most  Michigan  vine- 
yards were  severely  damaged  by  winter  and  spring  freezes. 

"Bumper"  grape  crops  are  in  prospect  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  vdth  produc- 
tion indicated  to  be  21  percent  above  average  in  Missouri  and  22  percent  above  in 
Arkansas.    Prospective  production  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  is^ about  the  same 
as  the  1940  production  in  that  area. 

Cffi^RHIES:    The  indicated  production  of  all  varieties  of  cherries  in  1;he  12  commer- 
cial States  is  158,710  tons.     This  indicated  production  is  11  percent 
smaller  than  the  1940  crop  of  178,310  tons,  but  is  16  percent  larger  than  the 
10-year  (1930-39)  average  production  of  138,234  tons.     Increased  TDroduction  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Montana,  Colorado,  and  California  is  more  than  offset  by  de- 
creases in  other  important  cherry  producing  States. 

Total  production  of  sweet  varieties  is  indicated  to  be  72,330  tons  in  1941 
compared  with  65,790  tons  produced  in  1940.     In  California  production  is  nearly 
double  th?,t  of  1940,  while  in  Michigan,   Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Oregon,  produc- 
tion is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  1940.     The  sour  cherry  crop  is  placed  at 
86,530  tons  for  1941,  23  percent  less  than  the  112,520  tons  produced  in  1940. 

■  In  Pennsylvania,  the  cherry  harvest  is  about  tv/o  weeks  earlier  than  usual 
and  is  generally  well  advanced  throughout  the  State.     The  crop  is. turning  out  con- 
siderably better  than  expected  earlier  in  the  season.     In  Ohio  and  New  York,  pros- 
pe''^t>3  also  imprc"ed  materially  during  June.    Both  sxireet  and  sour  varieties  have 
sized  v;ell'  and  losses  from  May  freezes  were  not  as  heavy  ag .  originally  expected. 
In  Ilei^  York  soui'  cherries  bloomed  earlier  than  last  year  and  hot  v/eather  during 
June  hastened  growth  considerably.    Harvest  is  e^qjected  to  .be -gener'al  about  mid- 
July,     Harvesting  of  the  sour  cherry  crop  in  Michigan  is  underv/ay  in  southern  areas, 
and  is  starting  in  northern  districts.     The  crop  is'  light  in  many  parts  -of  the 
important  producing  Grand  Traverse  area.     In  V/isconsin  rains  d'nring  late  June  in 
the  Door  County  area  were  beneficial  to  the  cherry  crop. 

Harvest  of  the  sweet  cherry  crop  in  Washington  was  nearing  completion  by 
July  1,     Indicated  production  of  these  varieties  in  that  State  is  slightly  higher 
than  in  1940.     Harvest  of  the  sour  cherry  crop  in  western  Washington  has  started 
and  production  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year.     The  set  of  fruit 
was  light  due  to  unfavorable  weather  at  blossom  time.     In  Oregon,  frequent  rains 
immediately  prior  to  harvest  caused  considerable  damage  to  sweet  cherries.  The 
Dalles  area  escaped  rain  damage;  but  in  other  areas  of  the  State  cullage  of  rain- 
damaged  fruit  was  heavier  than  usual.     In  California  conditions  were  relatively 
favorable  in  most  areas. 

In  Colorado,  cherry  prospects  improved  during  June.    Early  varieties  are 
now  being  harvested.     In  Larimer  County,  hail  damage  during  May  reduced  prospects 
for  sour  cherries  to  some  extent,  but  production  for  the  State  as  a  v^hole  is  ex- 
pected to  be  materially  larger  than  last  year. 
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The  Utah  sweet  cherry  crop  is  noxir  "being  harvested.    Production  of  "both 
sweet  and  sour  varieties  in  that  State  is  expected  to  he  smaller  than  in  1940, 
chiefly  because  of  damage  from  April  frosts,  and  recent  high  winds.    Frost  damage 
was  particularly  severe  to  sweet  varieties.     In  Idaho,  picking  of  sweet  cherries 
is  nearing  completion*    Production  was  slightly  smaller  than  in  1940.    The  Idaho 
sour  cherry  crop  is  also  expected  to  he  somewhat  smaller  than  last  season*  All 
varieties  of  sweet  cherries  in  that  State  were  damaged  considerably  by  rains  just 
prior  to  harvest  and  cullage  was  relatively  heavy.    Damage  was  especially  severe 
in  the  Lewiston  area, 

PLUMS  AND  PRlMSSi    Production  of  plums  in  California  is  estimated  at  77,000  tons— 

the  largest  crop  since  1930,  when  82,000  tons  were  produced. 
The  1940  crop  was  69,000  tons,  and  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  production  was 
54,600  tons. 

The  Michigan  plvun  crop  is  indicated  to  be  6,500  tons,  compared  with  5,800 
tons  in  1940,  and  the  10-year  average  production  of  5,580  tons.     Condition  of  the 
crop  in  that  State  is  generally  good,  though  the  set  of  fruit  in  a  few  sections 
is  somewhat  irregular  due  to  May  freezes. 

Production  of  California  dried  p nines  is  estimated  at  229,000  tons,  compared 
with  175,000  tons  harvested  in  1940..    The  10-year  average  is  207,100  tons.  Total 
production  of  prunes  for  all  purposes  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon  is  now 
placed  at  149,500  tons  (fresh  basis)  compared  with  81,700  tons  in  1940.  Average 
production  during  the  10-year  period,  1930-39,  was  159,420  tons.     Idaho  primes  are 
developing  under  favorable  conditions.     Insect  damage  has  bei-n  unusually  light  in 
that  State  but  early  frosts  damaged  the  crop  in  some  districts.     In  Washington, 
cool  weather  and  adequate  rains  in  Jujie  v/ere  favorable  for  the  development  of  large- 
sized  fruit;  and  the  "June  drop"  was  lighter  than  usual.    Oregon  pnone  prospects 
are  varied.     In  eastern  Oregon,  prospects  are  favorable,  but  the  crop  is  expected 
to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  large  crop  in  that  area  last  season.     In  v/estern 
Oregon,  indicated  production  is  belovf  average  but  more  than  3  times  as  large  as 
the  unusually  small  crop  of  1940.     The  western  Oregon  crop  is  relatively  light  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  v/here  spring  frosts  caused  considerable 
damage,  but  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Valley,  a  fair  crop  is  expected. 

CITRUS  PRUITS;     The  July  1  condition  of  oranges  from  the  1941  bloom  (1941-42  crop) 

is  68  percent,  compared  with  69  percent  on  the  same  date  last 
year,  and  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  of  74  percent.     Grapefruit  condition  on 
July  1  (1941-42  crop)  was  52  percent.     Condition  of  the  grapefruit  crop  on  July  1, 
1940  was  60  percent  and  the  10-year  average  was  65  percent.    The  July  1  condition 
of  California  lemons  from  the  1941  bloom  was  74  percent,  compared  with  78  'percent 
on  the  same  date  last  season,  and  the  10-year  average  of  74  percent. 

In  Florida  citrus  areas,  ample  rainfall  during  the  last  half  of  June 
checked  the  dropping  of  fruit.     In  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  however, 
the  excessive  rains  of  April  and  Viay — detrimental  to  the  development  of  citrus 
fruits  in  that  area — continued  into  June,    Many  groves  are  so  wet  that  growers 
have  been  unable  to  carry  out  necessary  spraying  and  dusting  operations.     In  sec- 
tions having  good  drainage,  however,  groves  are  in  good  condition  and  fruit  of 
the  new  crop  is  "sizing"  well.    Arizona  citrus  trees  are  in  relatively  good  condi- 
tion, though  in  some  groves,  the  "June  drop"  was  heavier  than  usual.  California 
citrus  fruits  from  the  bloom  of  1941  developed  under  favorable  conditions  during 
June. 
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Prod-action  of  oranges. , d-aring  the  1940-41  season  is  novr  placed  at  79,944,000 
"boxes,  compared  v;ith  the  1939-40  crop  of  75,546,000  hdxes,  and  the  1933-39  pro- 
d^xction  of  78,531,000  to.xes.    The  1940-41  graoef rj.it  crop  is  now  indicated  to  he  . 
43,063,000  ho::es.     The  1939-40  prod^^ction  of  grapefrvtit  vra,s  35,175,000  "boxes,  and 
the  1938-39  crop  totalled  43,594,000  hbxes.    Tlie  California  lemon  crop  for  the 
1940-41.  season  —  vmich  v;ill  siipply  the  market  d-uring  the  siammer  sjid  early  fall 
months  —  is  indicated,  to  "be  13,538,000  "boxes,  compared  vrith  11,963,000  hoxes 
in  1939-40,  and  11,105,000  "boxes  in  1938-39. 

PECMS:      Pecan  prospects  are  rather  indefinite,  since  the  season  is  not  yet  sv.f- 
ficiently  far  advanced  fo-r  relia."ble  indications  relative  to  production. 
Prospects  on  J"al;r  i,  however,  appeared  favora"ble  in  all  States  except  Texas,  In 
the  soxitheast,  June  rains,  which  "broke  the  spring  drought,  were  beneficial  to 
pecans.     In  the  Alhany  area  of  Georgia,  a  relatively/  large  crop  is  expected  especial- 
ly for  Stuarts  and  Schleys,  In  that  section  orchards  have  received  "better  csjre  than 
usual,  and  sproying  ha-S  "been  practiced  more  generally  than  in  other  recent  years. 
In  Florida,  a.  crop  of  moderate  sise  is  indicated  in  the  vrestern  part  of  the  pro- 
ducing area  Ira  t  production  is  expected  to  "be  light  in  other  areas  of  that  State, 
Prospects  are  favorahle  in  Ale^hama,  Missisappi,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma,  In 
Louisiana,  present  indications  point  to  a  medium-sized  crop.    Dropping  of  ntits,  and 
diseases  and  insects,  are  more  prevalent  than  usual  in  that  State,    In  Texas,  pro- 
duction is  e^coected  to  "be  light  except  in  the  northv/estern  part  of  the  pecan-pro- 
ducing area.    Excessive  spring  rains  at  "blossom  time  interfered   v/ith  pollination. 
Insect  dajnage  also  has  reduced  prospects  in  that  State. 

ALHO|©S,J,'ALiruTSj.  The  California  walnut  crop,  on  the  "basis  of  the  July  1_  condition, 
Airo  FILBERTS j_       .    is  indicated  to  he  53,000  tons,  compared  vrith  42,200  tons  in 

1940,  sjid  the  10-yea.r  (1930-39)  average  of  43,330  tons.  Most 
orchards  are  in  good  condition,  end.  trees  are  carrying  an  unusually -large  crop  of 
nuts.    In  many  sections,  however,  hlight  is  more  prevalent  than  in  any  recent 
season.    It  is  too  early  to  definitely  determine  the  ultimate  effects  of  hlight  on 
production  ow'o  with  the  prospect  of  hot  vreather,  it  seems  likely  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  hlighted_ nuts  will  fall  from  the  trees  hefore  reaching  maturity. 
The  condition  of  Oregon  vralnuts  is  well  ahove  average,  and  present  prospects  are 
favora"ble  in  tha.t  State,     In  a  iev  areas,  hovrever,  damp,  cloudy  weather  du.ring  June 
favored  development  of  hlight,    C-rov/ing  conditions  during  Jujie  vrere  good  for 
Oregon  f ilherts  and  production  now  seems  likely  to  he  much  larger  than  last  year. 
The  condition  of  !Tashington  f  ilherts  is  ifell  ahove  average  as  a  result  of  favorahle 
growing  conditions  since  the  hlooraing  period,    Du  Chilly  trees,  hov;ever,  are 
carrying  a  relatively  heavier  set  of  nuts  than  the  Barcelona  vaxiety, 

APRICOTS  J,  EIGSj,  The  prospective  production  of  California  a-pricots  is  indicated  to 
AHD  OLI."V^S:  he  slightly  smaller  than  v/as  reported  on  June  1,     Indicated  pro- 

du.ction  is  now  placed  at  228,000  tons,  compared  with  the  unu.sueJ.ly 
small  crop  of  105,000  tons  in  1940,  and  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  of  240,700 
tons,    Daraage  from  shot-hole  fungus  has  heen  severe  in  many  orchards'.  Apricot- 
harvest  is  v;ell  along  in  the  interior  valleys,  hu.t  has  not  yet  reached  a  peak  in  the 
coastal  areas.    Prospective  production  of  Washington  apricots  is  indicated  'to  he 
12,200  tons,  compared  with  12,900  tons ' in  1940,  and  the  10-year  average  of  7,170 
tons-.'    The  crop  is  somev;hat  variable  in  the  Yalrima  Valley  hut  trees  in  the 
Henatchee-Okanogan  district  are  carrying  a  heavy  set  of  fruit.    By  July  1  apricot 
harvest  was  in  "full  swing"  in  the  lower  Yakima  "Valley,  and  v;as  getting  under  v^ay 
in  other  areas.    Shipments  are  expected  to  reach  a  maximum  about  July  15, 

California  fig  orchards  are  in  good  condition.    Harvesting  of  the  first  crop 
of  Black  Mission  figs  —  used  mAnlj  for  fresh  consumption  —  is  nearlj''  conpleted 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,    Condition  of  California  olives  is  average  but  is  con- 
siderably belov;  that  of  last  year. 
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POTATOSS :    The  total  acreage  of  potatoes  planted  in  the  United  States  for  the  1941 

season  is  estimated  to  be  5.8  percent  less  than  the  1940  planted  acreage. 
The  acreage  for  harvest  in  1941  is  indioatod  to  Tie  4.9  percent  smaller  than  the  1940 
harvested  acreage.    A  total  of  2,904,300  acres  is  indicated  for  harvest  this  season 
compared  with  3,052,800  acres  harvested  last  season,  and  the  10-year  (1930-39) 
average  of  3,295,500  acres. 

The  greatest  decrease  in  acreage  took  place  in  the  30  late  States  v/here  the 
acreage  for  harvest  in  1941  is  8  percent  scalier  thoji  tliat  harvested  in  1940.  Low 
prices  ohtained  for  the  large  crop  of  1940  in  these  States  appear  to  he  largely- 
responsible  for  the  decrease  ^.n  acreage  this  year.     In  the  7  intermediate  States, 
however,  the  1941  acreage  is  almost  as  large  as  that  of  1940.    The  acreage  in  the 
12  early  States,  in  contrast  v/ith  the  decx-easing  acreage  in  the  late  producing 
States,  shovrs  a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  of  recent  years.     In  these  States, 
the  acreage  for  hc?,rvest  in  1941  is  7  percent  larger  than  in  1940  and  is  IS  percent 
above  the  10 -year  average  harvested  acreage. 

Prospective  production  in  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  conditions  on 
July  1,  is  8  percent  smaller  than  the  crop  of  1940  and  is  1  percent  less  than  the 
10-year  average  production.  The  1941  crop  is  placed  at  357,550,000  bushels  compared 
with  397,722,000  bushels  in  1940  and  the  10-year  average  of  370,045,000  bushels. 
The  present  yield  outlook  is  for  an  average  of  125.6  bushels  per  acre  this  season 
compared  vrith  the  record  high  of  130.3  bushels  in  194-0  and  the  10-year  average  of 
112.6  bushels. 

The  most  pronounced  percentage  decreases  in  production,  as  compared  with  the 
1940  crop,  are  indicated  in  the  7  intermedia-te  States,  with  a  19  percent  decrease, 
and  in  the  18  surplus  late  States,  with  an  8  percent  decrease.    The  12  other  late 
States  shov/  a  decrease  of  only  4  3-iercent  an.d  the  early  jDots^to  States  have  a  crop 
almost  as  large  as  that  of  194C  cJi-A  24  percent  above  the  10-yea-r  average  production. 
In  the  18  surplus  late  States,  which  produce  abo-at  two-thirds  of  the  riat ion's 
potato  crop,  prospective  production  is  below  the  10-year  average  in  the  Eastern  and 
Central  groups  of  States,  but  is  above  a-vera.ge  in  the  group  of  10  Vfestern  States. 

In  the  ITev/  Eng].and  States  weather  conditions  during  May  and  June  were  excel- 
lent for  the  development  of  the  potato  crop.    Aroostook  County  plantings  ye.re  ex- 
ce-ptionally  early  this  season,  and  though  djry  vreather  prevailed  until  late  June, 
this  condition  has  been  relieved  by  heavj''  ra.ins.    The  dry  early  season  h^s  favored 
the  development  of  an  excellent  root  system,    ilexir  York  potatoes  also  were  planted 
earlier  than  usual,  b\it  becaAise  of  lack  of  moisture  in  many  areas,  the  crop  shows 
variable  stages  of  growth.     In  general,  the  up-State  crop  looks  good  but  moisture  is 
needed  for  the  proper  settioig  and  sizing  of  the  tubers.    The  Long  Island  crop  is 
indicated  to  be  somewhat  smaller  tha;n  the  large  production  of  last  year.  In 
Pennsylvania  ?nd  ITev/  Jersey  rains  during  Jvjxe  were  beneficial  to  potatoes,  but  local 
areas  are  still  in  need  of  additional  moisture. 


In  the  important  llorth  Central  States  indicated,  yields  per  acre  are  mostly 
above  average  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  crops  is  good,  although  some  damage 
has  been  caused  locally  by  too  much  or  too  little  moistiire.    Plantings  in  Minnesota 
and  north  Eakota  were  made  a  little  later  than  usual  because  of  v;et  fields  and  in 
Iowa  some  commercial  acreage  had  to  be  replanted  following  a  period  of  v;et  weather. 
In  Michigan  and  l-'isconsin  the  disease  situation  so  far  is  less  serious  than  usual. 
The  iTebraska  crop  has  made  good  progress  and  precipitation  in  the  leading  dry  lajad 
commercial  areas  has  been  the  most  fa.vorable  in  many  years. 
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In  the  Western  States  present  conditions  point  to  yields  per  acre  only 
moderately  "below  the  e^ccellent  vields  of  last  year  and  considerably''  above  average. 
The  Montana  crop  noi;  appears  quite  promising  after  some  delays  in  planting.  In 
Idaho  the  planting  of  late  potatoes  vras  also  dele.yed  somevrhat  by  wet  v/eather,  but 
stands  are  good,  particularly  in  the  Upper  Snake  Hiver  Valley.     Colorado  prospects 
are  favora.ble  at  this  date.    Early  plantings  have  made  excellent  progress  and  the 
San  Luis  Valley  crop  vrith  unusually  good  grovring  v/eather  has  overcome  a  moderately 
late  start.     In  Utah  irrigation  water  has  been  plentiful  and  the  crop  is  developing 
satisfactorily?-.    ITevada  plantings  viere  delayed  by  rainy  v/eather  but  are  practically 
completed  now.    1/ashington  potatoes  sho\\r  a  high  condition  and  are  reported  to  liave 
an  unusually  heavy  set  of  tubers  this  year.     In  Oregon  present  growing  conditions 
are  also  favorable  for  good  yields.    The  California  late  acreage  is  in  good  conditio: 
and  reports  from  the  various  areas  indicate  the  prospects  of  excellent  yields. 

STffiETP0Ti?035 ;    A  1941  sv/eetpotato  crop  of  71,039,000  bushels  is  indicated  by 

July  1  condition.    This  is  15  percent  more  than  the  1940  production 
of  61,998,000  bushels  but  3  percent  below  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  production 
of  73,208,000  bushels.    The  crop  indicated  for  1941  exceeds  the  1940  production  in 
all  States  except  Delaware,  Virginia,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  California, 

July  1  condition  indicates  a  prospective  average  yield  of  84  bushels  per  acre 
compared  v/ith  a  yield  of  80  bushels  in  1940  and  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  yield 
of  83  bushels  per  acre.    The  crop  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  South  Central  region  was  benefitted  considerably  by  Jime  rains,  which 
relieved  the  drought  of  previous  months.     In  that  area  the  crop  is  later  than  usual, 
but  groxiring  conditions  are  now  favorable. 

The  acreage  of  sv.'eetpotatoes  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  843,000  acres.  This 
is  9  percent  grea,ter  than  the  772,000  acres  harvested  in  1940  but  4  percent  less 
than  the  IC-year  (1930-59)  average  of  882,000  acres.     For  all  States,  acreage  is 
equal  to  or  larg:-^'  than  in  1940.     In  the  South  Atlantic  States  acz-eage  is  7  percent 
larger  than  in  rj-:::0,  and  in  the  South  Central  States  12  percent. 

SQYBMS ;    The  indications  for  the  July  1  report  point  to  9,990,000  acres  of  soy- 
beans grown  alone  for  all  purposes.    This  acreage  v;ould  be  5.1  percent 
lox^rer  than  the  10,528,000  acres  grow  alone  in  1940.     The  10-year  (1950-39)  average 
is  5,457,000  acres.    A  decline  of  7.8  percent  is  indicated  for  the  acreage  in  the 
iTorth  Central  States,  where  most  of  the  commercial  crop  is  concent rfl.ted.    There  is 
at  present  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  total  acreage  of  soy- 
beans planted  and  the  proportion  \-/hich  v/ill  be  harvested  for  beans,  due  to  the 
change"  in  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  program  in  the  iTorth 
Central  States  to  encourage  increased  production  of  soybeans  for  oil  as  annoimced 
early  in  June.    This  revision  will  enable  farmers  to  increase  their  production  of 
soybeans  by  harvesting  in  1941  an  acreage  larger  than  the  acreage  harvested  for 
beans  in  1940  without  incurring  deductions  in  the  soil  conservation  paynnents.  '.11118 
the  revision  came  somevrhat  late  to  greatly  affect  the  total  acreage  planted  it  has 
apparently  caused  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  late  plantings  on  farms  v;here  an 
acreage  was  available.    Moreover  wet  fields  intei-fered  with  planting  operations 
during  the  first  half  of  J\me  in  much  of  this  area.     It  is  not  possiole,  therefore, 
to  determine  accurately  the  full  effects  of  late  plajatings  and  shifts  in  utilization 
of  this  year's  acreage. 

An  increase  of  7  percent  in  acreage  groTvn  alone  is  indicated  for  the  Southern 
States.    This  increase  is  accompanied  by  a  general  decrease  in  the  Southern  States 
this  year  in  the  proportion  of  the  corn  acreage  v;hich  is  interplanted  v;ith  annual 

legumes.  -u^  4 
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These  acreage  shifts  result  in  part  from  a  revision  annoimced  early  in  1941  for 
States  having  miniintun  acreage  requirements  of  soil-conserving  or  erosion~resist- 
ing  crops  on  each  farm,  wherehj  interplanted  legumes  do  not  apply  tov/ard  that 
minimiira  soil-conserving  acreage, 

COWPEAS:    The  estimate  of  3,331,000  acres  of  cox-rpeas  grovrn  alone  for  all  pur- 
poses is  6,8  percent  more  than  the  acreage  groTrn  alone  in  1940  and  is 
about  1/4  greater  than  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average. 

The  current  acreage  is  alnost  10  percent  lower  than  the  1940  acreage  in  the 
ITorth  Central  States,    This  is  due  primarily  to  a  15  percent  reduction  in  Illinois, 
influenced  "by  continued  dry  vreather  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  The 
largest  i^ei-cents^ge  increase  (l3,5  percent)  is  reported  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  while  in  the  South  Central  States  sji  increase  of  7,3  percent  is  shoi-m. 

The  greatest  percentage  increases  over  the  1940  acreage  are  shox-m  in 
G-eorgia  and  Mississippi ,     In  "both  States  these  increases  are  accompanied  "by  a, 
large  red'.iction  in  the  percentage  of  all  corn  that  is  interplanted.    This  vroiild 
indicate  that  some  of  the  increased  a,creage  is  due  to  a  shift  f rora  ■  covrpeas  inter- 
planted to  grovra  aJ-one  in  order  to  coiirply  v/ith  the  soil-conserving  provisions  of 
the  Agriciiltural  Conservation  Program, 

PS^TUTS  GHOTHi  ^1^21^     The  acreage  of  peanuts  grox-m  alone  for  all  purposes  in  1941 
FOR  ALL  FlEPOSIiS:         is  only  slightly  less  than  the  ujiusually  large  acree^e 

grown  in  1940,  and  is  1.5  percent  less  than  the  record 
1939  acreage.     In  the  United  States,  2,374,000  acres  are  "being  groT,-ra  alone  in  1941 
in  coE^arison  v.'ith  2,390,000  in  1940  and  2,410,000  in  1959,    The  10-year  average 
acreage  of  peaiiuts  grovm  alone  for  all  purposes  is  1,951,000  acres.    The  Sov.th- 
west  area  shows  an  increase  in  acreage  of  2.4  percent  over  that  of  last  j'-ear  "but 
this  is  more  than  offset  "by  a  slight  decrease  in  the  Sou.theast  sjid  a  decline  of 
4,7  percent  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  area. 

Because  of  dry  \ireather  at  planting  time  many  growers  had  difficulty  in 
securing  a  good  stand  of  peanuts  end  many  fields  had  to  he  replanted,  G-rov;th 
has  also  "been  slow  and  the  reported  condition  of  75  percent  is  about  5  points 
lovfer  than  the  unusually  high  condition  reported  for  the  sarae  date  last  3"ear, 
The  10-year  avera^^e  condition  is  73  percent.  The  first  quantitative  forecast 
of  prodii.ction  x-;ill  'be  made  in  Au,;;ust. 

VELVET_3EAi{S :    The  acreage  of  velvet  "beans  grovrn  alone  is  estimated  at 

175,000  acres,  compared  v/ith  161,000  acres  last  year,  and  the 
10-year  average  of  114,000  acres.    This  is  an  increase  of  8,7  percent  over  last 
^'■ear's  acreage,    Practicallj'-  all  of  the  increase  occurred  in  South  Carolina  and 
G-eorgia,  v;here  there  is  a  moderate  shift  this  year  from  corn  interplanted  to 
corn  groiTO  alone. 

It  is  to  "be  noted  that  the  July  1  estimates  of  acreage  of  soybeans, 
covrpeas  and  velvet  "beans  relate  only  to  the  acreage  grovm  alone,  and  no  allovr- 
ance  is  na.de  for  the  acreage  grovm  vrith  other  crops  in  Sou.thern  States, 

'GAY:    A"bout  94  million  tons  of  ha,y  are  expected  to  "be  harvested  in  1941  from 

74  million  a.cres.    This  wou.ld  "be  one  million  tons  less  than  was  harvested 
in  1940,  9  million  tons  more  than  the  1939  crop  and  15  million  more  than  the 
10-year  average.    The  prospective  1941  crop  plus  the  May  1,  1941  farm  stocl:s 
of  13  million  tons  provides  a  farm  supply  of  107  million  tons.    This  is  one 
million  tons  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Tarners'  plans  concerning- their  hay  crops  v;ere  still 'somewhat  uncertain  in 
June  v;hen  thej?-  vere  reporting  their  1.941  acreages.    Too  much  rain  in  some  of  -  the 
region  betv;een  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  hindering  harvest 
of  earlv  herj  "out  providing  soil  raoisture  for  later  ciittings.    The  neardro'o.ght 
in  the  Eastern  Sta-tes  had  "been  "broken  and  the  possibilities  for  planting  late  kinds 
had  improved  definitely  in  tha.t  area.    Recent  changes  in  the  Soil  Conservation 
program  will  pronpt  farmers  in  the  riorth  Central  States  to  divert  soybeans  from 
hay  to  grain  if  they  can  secare  enough  hay  from  other  sources  or  from  late  planted 
■  soj'-beans, 

Clover-tiraothy  hay  acreage  is  definitely  less  than  in  1940  in  most  of  the 
in5)ortant  States  from  Iowa  aJid  Missouri  eastv/ard  to  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,,  In 
the  East,  ^''iel'is  per  acre,  especially  first  ctittings,  are  low,  but  in  Ohio  ?n.d 
S tastes  farther  west  and  north,  ver:/  good  yields  are  indicated.    Altogether  a,  crop 
of  about  35,164,000  tons  is  e:cpected  from  21,898,000  acres.    This  would  be 
4,123,000  tons  less  than  in  1940  but  577,000  tons  more  than  the  10-year  average. 

The  acreage  of  alfalfa  for  hay  is  as  large  or  larger  than  last  3-ear  in  all 
important  States  except'  California  ajid  Nevada,    However,  part  of  the  reported  in- 
crease in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  may  reflect  growers'  changes  in  classification 
caused  by  a.  better  gi'owth  of  alfalfa  than  of  other  kinds  in  mixed  fields,  \'Mth 
good  yields  per  acre  indicated  in  raost  of  the  important  States,  prod-action  of 
alfalfa  hay  in  1941  is  expected  to  be  33,049,000  tons  from  15,218,000  acres.-  -This 
v;ould  be  2,471,000  tons  more  than  in  1940  from  1,170,000  more  acres  axid  a  crop' 
one- third  larger  than  the  10-2''ear  average. 

The  52,488,000  acres  of  all  tajae  hay  exiDected  to  be  cut  in  1941  is  395,000 
acres  more  than  was  cut  in  1940,  and  6,386,000  acres  more  than  the  10-year 
(1930-39)  average,    tfith  yields  per  acre  generally  good  in  the  l^orth  Central  an.d 
!'festern  States  and  prospects  for  late  hay  offsetting  short  earls'-  cuttings  in  much 
of  the  east  cjid  so-.ither,r,t ,  the  total  1941  tajae  ha.y  crop  will  probablj'-  be  a-bout 
83,495,000  tons.    This  woiild  be  2,817,000  tons  less  than  the  1940  crop,  but 
13,845,000  tons  "^.ore  than  the  IQ^jeer  (1930-39)  average. 

In  most  inrportsjat  States,  prospective  1941  yields  per  acre  of  v;ild  ha^''  are 
good  and  a  larger  acreage  v;ill  be  cut  than  in  1940.    However,  the  1941  acreage 
will  probably  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  10-year  (1930-39)  average  in  most 
central  and  eastern  States  except  North  D^alrota  and  Sov.th  DaJcota,    The  presently 
indicated  crop  of  10,631,000  tons  from  11,445,000  acres  is  1,457,000  tons  more  than 
the  1940  crop  and  1,548,000  tons  more  than  the  lO-year  average  which  includes 
several  drought  ''ears  in  some  important  States, 

PASTIIRES:    On  July  1  the  condition  of  farm  past'ures  in  the  United  States  averaged 

83  percent  of  normal,  the  same  as  last  year  end  the  third  best  for 
the  date  since  1929.    Prom  the  Great  Plains  westv;ard,  pastures  and  ranges  were 
uniformlj'  excellent  and  grazing  conditions  coiflpared  favorably  vath  those  existing 
before  the  great  droughts  of  the  past  decade.    In  the  northern  Mississippi  Valley, 
farm  pastures  \'ere  likewise  f-arnishing  uncisually  aJbundaJit  green  feed,  b\it  in 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  country  pasture  conditions  v;ere  spotted. 
Although  considerable  improvement  during  J\me  was  noted  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  southern 
New  Snglan.d  ajid  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States  from  Now  Jersey  and  Pennsjlvaziia 
southv/ard,  eastern  pastures  on  July  1  v/ere  mostly  onlj'-  fair  and  severe  drought 
conditions  were  apparent  in  the  lower  Tennessee  Valley  and  in  northern  New  York. 

In  practically'-  the  entire  ^/estern  half  of  Tennessee,  pastures  v;ere  verj'- 
short  and  dry  as  the  result  of  lack  of  Jtine  precipitation  follov;ing  m.oistxire 
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deficiencies  in  earlier  months.    The  severe  drought  area  also  extended  into  parts 
of  "bordering  States  including  northern  Mississippi,  northeastern  Arkansas,  south- 
eastern Missouri,  and  the  southern  tip  of  Illinois,  and  was  surrounded  hy  a  much 
larger  area  in  which  pastures  \^'ere  poor  or  only  fair.    Rain  since  the  first  of  the 
month  has  benefited  pastures  in  much  of  this  territory  hut  some  local  areas  are 
still  in  need  of  additional  moisture.    In  much  of  New  York  and  northern  New  England, 
pasttire  conditions  declined  during  June  as  the  result  of  dry  weather.  Pastures 
were  reported  extremely  short  in  most  of  northern  New  York,     In  north  eentral 
Michigan  and  northeastern  Wisconsin,  pastures  likewise  declined  in  condition  dur- 
ing June,  but  were  suffering  less  severely. 

In  the  belt  of  Great  Plains  States  extending  from  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
southward  to  Texas,  the  remarkably  high  conditions  of  pastures  and  ranges  this 
year  contrast  sharply  with  the  drought  conditions  of  many  recent  years.  This 
year's  condition  of  pastures  exceeded  the  July  1  average  in  the  1930-39  period  in 
all  States  in  this  area,  ranging  from  14  points  up  in  Nebraska  to  35  points  higher 
in  North  Dakota.    In  comparison  with  averages  for  predrought  periods  this  year's 
condition  was  generally  favorable  but  not  so  outstandingly  high  as  coii5)ared  with 
recent  years.     In  Montana,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
July  1  pasture  conditions  were  not  far  from  the  1920-29  average  for  the  date,  while 
in  other  States  from  the  Plains  westward  conditions  this  year  were  from  5  to  more 
than  20  points  above  the  predrought  average.    Western  ranges  were  reported  at  the 
highest  condition  of  an  18-year  record  with  an  abtmdance  of  feed  available  in 
nearly  all  sections. 

MILK  PRODUCTION;    Despite  more  than  the  usual  decline  betv;een  June  1  and  July  1, 

milk  production  per  cow  continued  unusually  heavy  and  on  the 
latter  date  was  only  about  1  percent  below  the  high  record  for  July  1  established 
a  dozen  years  ago.    Production  per  cov;  was  about  the  same  as  on  July  1  last  year, 
but  with  some  2  percent  more  milk  cows  nov/  on  farms,  total  milk  production  appears 
to  ha.ve  been  up  in  about  like  proportion.     In  relation  to  the  ever-increasing 
national  population  the  production  of  milk  continued  relatively  high,  with  pro- 
duction per  capita  on  July  1  exceeding  last  year's  previous  high  for  the  date  by 
more  than  1  percent  and  the  1930-39  average  for  July  1  by  nearly  6  percent. 

In  all  major  groups  of  States  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  the 
Department's  crop  correspondents  was  well  above  the  lO-year  average  for  the  first 
of  July,     In  the  Western  group  production  per  cov:  was  more  than  12  percent  above 
the  1930-39  average  while  in  the  other  gro-ups  of  States  it  was  6  or  7  percent 
above.    The  rather  general  high  level  of  production  appears  to  reflect  producer 
responses  to  the  unusually  high  prices  of  dairy  products  that  have  been  maintained 
through  the  normal  surplus  season.    Pastures  in  the  principal  mid-western  and 
western  dairy  sections  have  also  furnished  milk  cows  an  ab\indance  of  green  feed 
in  areas  where  pastures  have  often  begun  tp  dry  up  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In 
eastern  areas  where  pastures  have  been  affected  by  drought,  dairymen  have  been 
dravring  freely  on  grain  and  concentrated  feeds  to  keep  up  the  production  of  their 
herds. 

In  the  North  Central  States  production  per  cow  this  year  appears  to  have 
reached  a  peak  somev;hat  earlier  in  June  than  usual  and  the  decline  in  production 
from  June  1  to  July  1  was  considerably  greater  than  average.    Reports  from  farmers 
indicate  that  in  many  parts  of  this  area  the  milk  cows  this  year "suffered  more  se- 
verely than  usual  from  flies,  mosquitoes  and  other  insect  pests,  and  this,  combined 
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with  the  ahnormally  high  temperatures  of  the  last  week  of  June  probahly  had  som6 
influence  on  production  per  cow  on  JuD.y  1.     However,  in  the  North  Central  group  of 
States  the  proportion  of  milk  cows  reported  milked  also  failed  to  show  the  usual 
seasonal  rise  from  June  1  to  July  1.     While  in  the  western  part  of  this  group  this 
condition  may  reflect  a  tendency  to  draw  more  dual  purpose  cows  into  the  milking 
herds  in  response  to  encouraging  dairy  product  prices,  such  an  explanation  would 
he  \inlikely  to  account  for  a  similar  situation  in  dairy  States  farther  east.  Late 
last  winter  the  percent  of  cows  in  milk  in  the  East  North  Central  States  turned  up 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual  and  since  early  1941  has  "been  unusually  high.  The 
apparent  early  approach  of  the  seasonal  down  swing  this  summer  may  anticipate  some- 
what heavier  freshening  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  than  has  been  the  case  for 
several  years.     The  sharp  drop  in  production  per  cow  hetween  June  1  and  July  1 
this  year  follows  rather  closely  the  seasonal  curve  in  the  early  1930' s  v;hen  fall 
freshening  was  relatively  heavy. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  seasonal  curve  of  milk  production  per  cow 
has  followed  ahout  the  usual  seasonal  trend*  hut  the  down  turn  apparently  "began 
somewhat  earlier  than  a  year  ago  when  the  season  was  a  little  later  and  pastures 
furnishing  more  abundant  summer  forage  than  this  year.     In  this  area  the  propor- 
tion of  milk  cows  milked  on  July  1  was  the  highest  ever  reported.     In  the  Western 
States  where  pastures  were  furnishing  good  grazing  and  weather  continued  cool, 
production  per  cow  was  well  maintained  and,  on  July  1,  was  somewhat  higher  than 
last  year. 

In  the  country  as  a  whole  July  l.milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  "by 
crop  correspondents  averaged  17.40  pounds  compared  with  17,43  pounds  on  the  same 
date  last  year  and  a  1930-39  average  of  16,25  poionds  for  the  date.     The  proportion 
of  milk  cows  reported  milked  in  these  herds  averaged  77,6  percent,  less  on  that 
date  than  in  any  of  the  previous  four  years,   out  higher  than  on  any  July  1  prior 
to  1937. 

EGG  PRODUCTION;        The  July  1  rate  of  egg  production  per  hen  was  at  a  higher  tate 

than  in  any  July  of  the  16  previous  years  for  vrhich  records 
exist.    The  average  layings  per  100  liens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  on  that  day 
amounted  to  47,6  eggs  compared  v;ith  a  July  1  rate  of  46,2  eggs  in  1940,  and  46,5 
eggs  in  1938.     The  gain  over  the  10- year  (1930-39)  July  1  rate  of  43.4  eggs  is 
strikingt  amounting  to  10  percent.     Compared  with  the  1925-34  July  1  rate,  this 
year's  rate  was  13  percent  higher. 

With  sharply  higher  summer  prices  for  eggs  and  only  moderately  higher  feed 
costsf  producers  are  feeding  their  hens  better  and  giving  them  closer  attention 
than  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.     The  better  hens  of  today  are  responding 
to  the  better  treatment  given  them. 

The  coming  of  the  rains,  tempering  the  extreme  heat  and  refreshing  verdure 
has  helped  to  maintain  high  production  in  extensive  regions  of  the  Central  and 
Eastern  States  where  dryness  was  approaching  drought.     The  largest  regional  gains 
over  last  year  in  the  laying  rate  v;ere  about  6  percent  in  the  South  Central  States, 
3  percent  in  the  East  and  West  North ' Central  and  2  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States.     In  the  heavily  commercialized  egg  producing  States  of  the  Pacific  and' 
North  Atlantic  coasts,  where  high  producing  strains  of  layers  and  intensive  produc- 
ing methods  have  prevailed  for  many  yearsj  the  gains  were; less  pronounced  ~  1,4 
and  0.6  percent,  respectively. 

The  aggregate  first  of  the  month  layings,  Jan\iary  1  to  July  1  Inclusive,  have 
amounted  to  319  eggs  per  100  hens  this  year  compared  with  301  eggs  for  the  same 
seven  days .in  1940;  with  310  eggs  in  1939  and  with  312  in  1938.    No  other  year  of 
the  series  since  1925  has  shown  more  than  295  eggs  aggregate,  and  the  10-year 
(1925-34)  average  amounted  to  only  279  eggs. 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD, 
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PIAlTTZiD  ACRSAG-ES 

OP  CERTAnT  SPRK& 

SOriT  CROPS, 

1940  .AITD  1941 

State 

:  Corn, 

all  : 

Oats 

• 

Barley 

:  Potatoes 

:    1940  : 

1941  : 

1940 

:  1941 

• 

1940  : 

1941 

:    1940  : 

1941 

Thousand 

J.  C5 

Maine 

13 

12 

113 

113 

A 

A 

4 

loo 

T  CA 

H.H. 

15 

15 

7 

7 

y  o  0 

Vt. 

71 

72 

55 

56 

5 

5 

lO.  O 

14,  5 

Mass. 

38 

38 

7 

7 

'  ' ' . ' 

TO  A 

ly  .0 

lo,  o 

H.I. 

9 

9 

2 

2 

4.  o 

A  A 

4,4 

Conn* 

49 

49 

7 

7 

TO  A 

lo.y 

18,9 

11, t. 

692 

671 

821 

854 

131 

Ill 

215 

202 

11.  J. 

189 

183 

43 

45 

7 

7 

58 

55 

Pa. 

1,341 

1,501 

888 

906 

155 

147 

189 

178 

Ohio 

3,220 

3,253 

1 ,054 

1,149 

55 

56 

119 

104 

Ind. 

3,937 

3,937 

1,154 

1,385 

50 

75 

52 

. 

111. 

7,551 

7,627 

3,342 

3  575 

139 

179 

39 

36 

Mich. 

1,558 

1,511 

1,315 

1 . 328 

177 

195 

250 

206 

Wis.  ■ 

2,255 

2,232 

2,251 

2  274 

654 

556 

197 

173 

Minn. 

4,365 

4,497 

4,254 

4  38'^ 

1 ,944 

1,750 

253 

225 

^lowa 

9,031 

9,121 

5,362 

5, 684 

471 

325 

30 

57 

^■•io . 

3,976 

3,936 

1,800 

2,070 

173 

214 

54 

55 

H.  Dak. 

1,031 

1,155 

1,794 

1,686 

2,041 

1,776 

175 

162  . 

S.Da]x. 

3,080 

3,018 

2,154 

2,240 

1,995 

1,915 

35 

31 

6,831 

6,958 

1, 626 

1,919 

1 , 525 

2,015 

34 

75 

Zans. 

3,051 

2,624 

1,630 

1,728 

1,308 

1 , 504 

27 

27 

Del. 

141 

137 

3 

4 

4. 5 

4,2 

Md. 

501 

461 

35 

39 

79 

82 

25.2 

*^A  A 

24,4 

Ya. 

1,377 

1,322 

84 

105 

o  o 
oo 

86 

?o 

77 

W.Va. 

476 

443 

c  o 
DO 

71 

13 

12 

rr-' 

oo 

33 

F.O. 

2,418 

2,370 

250 

1  A 

OA 

ol 

s.c. 

1, 736 

1, 

520 

AQ 

Jo 

'7A 

oU 

Ga. 

4,259 

4,089 

478 

ly 

AA 

Fla. 

821 

837 

Q 

10 

oj 

on 

Ky. 

2,81b 

3,  816 

fu 

88 

(O 

A  C 

Tenn. 

2,767 

2,712 

oU 

102 

oo 

69 

45 

Ala. 

o,475 

3,  372 

lOU 

195 

4o 

50 

Miss. 

3,024 

2, 873 

llo 

159 

AA 

21 

Arlr. 

2,043 

2,043 

150 

'   "  ■ 

/IT 

4-1 

43 

La. 

1,540 

1,478 

71 

/  A 

44: 

Okla. 

1,952 

1,893 

n  //In 

1,420 

4U2 

462 

30 

36 

Tex. 

4,632 

4,725 

1 , 533 

1,548 

260 

325 

50 

52 

I  lont . 

154 

180 

r?  ^  O 

331 

223 

225 

id 

17 

Idaho 

34 

39 

138 

lyb 

x<;/  ( 

114 

Wyo. 

216 

197 

131 

141 

88 

90 

22 

21 

Colo. 

1,043 

1,022 

180 

180 

580 

538 

85 

77 

11 .  Mex. 

199 

209 

30 

35 

13 

15 

5.0 

5.0 

Ariz. 

25 

29 

11 

13 

37 

44 

2.4 

2,8 

Utah 

22 

22 

30 

33 

77 

88 

12.3 

11.1 

ilev. 

4 

5 

7 

7 

15 

18 

2.3 

2,0 

Wash. 

29 

30 

222 

222 

155 

140 

45 

43 

Oreg. 

60 

50 

318 

331 

200 

192 

46 

47 

Calif. 

64 

70 

150 

128 

1,274 

l4-l£5 

75 

76 

U.S. 

83,143 

87,363 

36,237 

38,197 

14,759 

14^313 

3,104.1 

2,925.6 
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PLAI^ITED  ACREAOES  OF  CERTAIIT  SPRING  SOWN  CROPS,  1940  AND  1941  -  Continued 


All.  spring_^'^i63i't_J  23-^-1.'™  wtie.at_  _fOther  Bprin£_wh.eauj.  Flaxseed 


State 

:     1940  : 

1941 

;  1940 

:    1941  : 

1940  : 

1941  : 

1940  : 

1941 

Thousand 

acres 

Me. 

4 

4 

— 

4 

4 

— 

— 

N.  Y. 

5 

5 

— 

5 

5 

— 

— 

Pa. 

10 

10 

— 

].0 

10 

— 

— 

Ohio 

3 

1 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— . 

— 

Ind. 

•  6 

6 

— 

— 

6 

6 

— , 

— 

111.  ■ 

24 

18 

— 

— 

24 

18 

6 

18 

Mich.- 

•  13 

13 

— 

— 

13 

13 

8 

5 

V/is. 

46 

45 

— 

— 

45 

45 

19 

15 

Minn. 

1,455 

1,378 

89 

80 

1,365 

1,298 

1,601 

1,441 

Iowa 

21 

50 

— 

— 

21 

50 

190 

239 

Moo 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

3 

4 

N.Dak. 

8,846 

8,785 

2,723 

2,233 

6,123 

5,552 

720 

792 

S.Dak. 

2,941 

2,832 

619 

464 

2,322 

2,363 

320 

262 

Nehr. 

186 

140 

— 

— 

185 

140 

2 

5 

Kans. 

35 

26 

— 

— 

35 

26 

157 

146 

Okla. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

22 

Tex. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46 

34 

Mont. 

2,371 

2,584 

— 

2,871 

2,584 

150 

172 

Idaho 

292 

321 

292 

321 

5 

5 

¥yo. 

130 

104 

 . 

130 

104 

Colo. 

344 

230 

344 

230 

N.Mex. 

26 

32 

— 

25 

32 

— . 



Ariz, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

15 

Utah 

67 

65 

— 

— 

67 

65 

—  ■ 

— 

Nev. 

15 

13 

— - 

— 

15 

13 

— 

— 

Wash. 

959 

452 

— 

959 

452 

5 

1 

Oreg. 

247 

138 

— 

— 

247 

138 

5 

2 

Calif. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

140 

212. 

U.S. 

18^.547 

17  ^232 

3i431 

2,777 

15^.116 

14,455 

3,409 

5,392 

:  Beans  j_ 

dr^T;  edihle 

I        Su^ar  heets 

State 

:  1940 

:  1941 

:  1940 

:  1941 

Thous 

and  acres 

Maine 

8 

8 

Vt, 

2 

2 

N.  Y, 

155 

160 

Ohio 

— 

— 

45 

41 

Mich. 

615 

770 

123 

100 

Wis. 

3 

3 

Minn. 

4 

4 

Nehr. 

23 

22 

75 

64 

Kans. 

1 

1 

Mont. 

20 

22 

86 

67 

Idaho 

124 

135 

75 

52 

Wyo. 

58 

S3 

49 

41 

Colo. 

391 

332 

152 

135 

N.Mex. 

215 

204 

Ariz. 

14 

14 

Utah 

51 

41 

Oreg. 

1 

1 

Calif. 

374 

309 

1/182 

1/138 

Other 

States_ 

 137. 

 Ul- 

rnhp 

U.S. 

2a.009 

2,131  ~ 

975 

801 

l/lncludes  acreage  planted  in  fall  for  harvest  in  succeeding 


spring, 
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UNITED  STAXEIS   DEPARITMENX  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Report 

as  of 

...^JvlZAr.l^M:....  


AGRICULTURAL   MARKETINa  SERVICE 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C . , 
July  10,  1§41 


• 
• 

Acreage 

:          Yield  per 

acre 

Production 

State 

:  Harvested 

;  Tor 

*  • 

:  Indicated 

Indicated 

:AYera.ge 

• 
• 

;  harvest, 

:Average : 

:Average 

:    194-0  : 

: 1930-39:  1940 

;  1941 

:  1930-39 : 

1  QA1 

jLy^i 

:1930-39 

>  t 
»  • 

1941 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  Taushels 

254 

304 

289 

21.8 

26.0 

23.0 

5,572 

7,904 

6,647 

W  T 

55 

55 

56 

22.2 

23.5 

22,0 

1 ,232 

1,315 

1,232 

fa. 

971 

907 

907 

19.7 

20.5 

19.5 

19 ,229 

18,594 

17,686 

Onio 

2,029 

1 ,958 

1,988 

20.1 

21.5 

21,0 

40,718 

42,097 

41,748 

Ind. 

1,729 

1 ,540 

1,584 

17.6 

19.5 

21.5 

30 , 321 

30,030 

34,056 

TIT 
111. 

2,016 

1,758 

1,828 

18.0 

22.5 

21.0 

35,413 

39 , 555 

38,388 

Mich. 

810 

749 

734 

20.8 

23.5 

21.5 

16,551 

17,502 

15, 781 

VTA  ™ 

Wis. 

OD 

/I  n 

oy 

17.0 

20.0 

18.5 

QAA 

(  dd 

Minn . 

1  r3 

ior 

Lot 

18.0 

24.0 

19.5 

o,14d 

A    A  A  Q 

4,UUo 

o,  2bD 

Iowa 

oor 

220 

159 

17.9 

24.0 

17.5 

C    C^A  A 

9  ,  y44 

f ,  boU 

2,  ybo 

Mo . 

i ,  oby 

1 ,  /lo 

1,353 

14.4 

18.5 

13.0 

2o,yoy 

oi ,  oyu 

1 r , boy 

S.  ]Jaic. 

110 

135 

11.0 

10.0 

13,5 

i  ,3do 

1     T  AA 
1  ,1UU 

1,  o<d<; 

iNlebr. 

o  OK/1 

,d  ,4yD 

2, 172 

13.6 

13.5 

15,5 

/IT  1 

41 , lol 

oo ,  by  b 

33, 565 

XL) ,  r  C»  r 

o ,  oo<; 

T  T  Tic 

11,766 

11.8 

14.0 

15.5 

lol  j^tbU 

1           CA  £3 

lo2, Of  3 

jjex. 

oD 

74 

17.5 

19.0 

19.0 

1  /IOC 

1 ,4y  b 

T     /I  AC 

1 ,4Ub 

T  Ar\r 

1, 406 

KCL. 

/I  rjo 

ooo 

3o0 

19.2 

19.5 

19.0 

r>    C  CC 

r  ,Obb 

oor\ 
r  ,  220 

•  a. 

DUU 

CKtO 

5o0 

14.4 

15.5 

13.5 

Q    CA  "7 

o ,  o4c 

0,4:bO 

r ,  Ibb 

«•  •  V  a.  • 

lol 

15.0 

14.5 

13.5 

n  1  KA 

O    AT  C 

1,  rbo 

AA.O 

ATP 

41:  fl 

10.9 

14.0 

14.5 

oU  / 

c  1  rjo 
b,loid 

C  Q^A 

139 

215 

232 

10.0 

12.5 

12.5 

1,364 

2,588 

2,900 

V7Cb. 

143 

179 

184 

9.2 

10.5 

11,0 

1,270 

1,880 

2,024 

Ay. 

obl 

oyo 

14.0 

15.0 

17.0 

5,520 

5,625 

6,  630 

X  6x1X1. 

393 

379 

375 

11.3 

13.5 

14.0 

4,403 

5,116 

5,250 

Ala 

6 

6 

7 

10.4 

12.5 

13.0 

58 

75 

91 

52 

37 

35 

9.1 

9.5 

9,5 

557 

352 

332 

^kla. 

4,023 

3,885 

4,456 

11.6 

14.5 

12.0 

47,582 

56,332^ 

53,472 

Tex. 

3,124 

2,850 

3,220 

9.6 

10,3 

12.5 

31,350 

29,355  ■ 

40,250 

i-iont . 

710 

1,195 

1,352 

14.1 

16.0 

19.0 

10,790 

19,120  ■ 

25,688 

Idaho 

527 

574 

647 

20.7 

24.0 

29,0 

13,083 

15,176 

18,763 

¥yo. 

124 

190 

200 

10.2 

11.0 

16,0 

1,307 

2,090 

3,200 

Colo. 

718 

824 

1,096 

11.6 

12.0 

15.5 

8,745 

9,888 

16,988 

IT.Mex. 

229 

188 

113 

9.3 

7.5 

15.0 

2,478 

1,410 

.1,695 

Ariz. 

40 

39 

31 

22.4 

21.0 

16.0 

880 

819 

.-.  ^ge 

Utah 

182 

185 

182 

15.2 

16.0 

23.0 

2,987 

2,976 

4,186 

Wev. 

3 

4 

5 

25.7 

27.0 

27.0 

68 

108 

135 

Wash. 

1.017 

1,019 

1,559 

24.0 

25.5 

30.5 

24,568 

25,984 

47,854 

Oreg. 

532 

609 

688 

19.6 

20.5 

26.0 

12,431 

12,484 

17,888 

Calif. 

684 

758 

761 

18.2 

15.0 

16.0 

12,505 

11,370 

12,176 

U.  S. 

39,141 

36,147 

40,316 

14.4 

16.3 

16.9 

569,417 

589,151 

682,321 
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 ,ii.,ni.Mi,< 

OLD  WHEAT 

STOCKS 

• 

stocks 

on  farms  July  1 

:  Stocks 

on  farms  July  1 

State: 

Average  : 

• 
• 

,  State 

:  Average  : 

• 
• 

• 

1930-39  : 

194D 

:  1941 

:  1930-39  : 

1940  : 

1941 

Thdusa.nd  Tmshels 

.Thousand  iDushels 

He . 

13 

•2 

18 

5  S.C. 

40 

48 

81 

N.Y. 

738 

820 

■880  ! 

!  C-a. 

67 

106 

132 

U.J. 

95 

94 

118 

t  Ky. 

171 

61 

141 

Pa. 

1  595 

1  ^^4 

1,597  ; 

!  Tenn. 

201 

82 

205 

Ohio 

3)  480 

2,415 

!  Ala. 

2 

6 

2 

Ind. 

2.148 

.1,104 

1,809 

5  Ark. 

23 

6 

■  35 

111. 

1,678 

1,452 

1,205 

!  Okla. 

2,985 

2,115 

2,397 

2,583 

3,028 

I  Tex. 

861 

1,452 

■  881 

t'/lS  • 

317 

284 

488 

!  Mont. 

4,155 

14,927 

12,335 

Minn* 

3,037 

4,864 

8,017 

!  Idaho 

2,274 

2,131 

3,170 

Iowa 

828 

690 

1,818 

!  Wyo. 

342 

450 

716 

Mo. 

1,721 

1  065 

;  Colo. 

1,042 

2  074 

■  2,034 

IT. Dak. 

6,639 

16,504 

18,926 

!  N.Mex. 

187 

76 

163 

3. Dak. 

3,483 

4,937 

7,080  : 

5  Ariz. 

12 

8 

16 

Tebr. 

4,860 

5,548 

6,964  ; 

!  Utah 

503 

279 

Cans. 

10,371 

11,166 

6,192  ! 

!  Nev. 

20 

41 

27 

Del. 

48 

13 

49  ! 

:  Wash. 

1,178 

876 

836 

Md. 

288 

184 

189 

:  Oreg. 

739 

805 

1,031 

7a. 

525 

461 

719  ! 

;  Calif. 

77 

61 

114 

;7.Va. 

244 

210 

262  : 

'    TT  C 

59,691 

83,146 

I.e. 

308 

382 

491  ; 

89,097 

^lEAT  (Production  hy  Classes)  for  the  United  States 


Year 


Winter 


Spring  '  :  White 

/    :    (Winter  & 


Hard  red   ■,     Soft  -red    .    Hard  red    .    Durunj  1/    .  Sprin_g) 


Total 


Thousand  "bushels 


Avg. 

1930-39 
1940 
1941  2/ 


311,785 
315,077 

400,786 


206,382 
219,557 

214.100 


111,749 
161,357 

177,100 


28,845 
35,799 

39,844 


88,746 
84,908 

91.783 


747,507 
816,698 

923,613 


l/~  Includes  durum  wheat  in  States  for  which  estimates '  are  not  shorn  separately. 


2/    Indicated  July  1,  1941. 
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SPRING  MEAT  OTHER  TIIAIT  DtMl! 


Acrea^ 

:       Yield  per 

acre  ; 

Production 

State 

:  Harvested 

:  For 

« 

:ln(2i-: 

J  Indl- 

t Average: 

: harvest, 

: Average: 

:  Gated: 

Average 

:  cated 

:  1950-59: 

1940 

:  1941 

:  1930-39:  1940 

:1941  : 

1930-39 

:  1940 

:  1941 

Thoti.B.-aii.d  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels      .  . 

Me.  ■ 

O 

3<i.U 

20.0 

T  AT 

xux 

OO 

QA 

H.Y. 

o 
O 

o 

tr 
D 

1  /  .0 

Xo.  O 

16.0 

Xo^t 

QO 

QA  ■ 

Fa. 

Xx 

.LU 

^  n 
xu 

xy  .0 

.  20.0 

OAO 

xyo 

on  A 

Ohio 

Q 

1 

Xr.U 

20.0 

XOo 

OA 

Ind. 

b 

c 
o 

XO.td 

xy.o 

20.0 

xoy 

XX  r 

XdU 

111. 

ou 

1  o 

XO.X 

ot^  A 

19.0 

1  A'Z>5 

Mich. 

Id 

XD.O 

X  /.  o 

15.0 

OT  n 

oXU 

1  OA 

XoU 

i?ris. 

73 

46 

45 

■L^  15.1 

20.5 

18.0 

1,164 

943 

810 

Hinn. 

1,423 

1,366 

1,298 

12.7 

19.5 

15.0 

18,157 

26,637 

19,4?0 

Iowa 

34 

21' 

50 

13.3 

21.0 

17.0 

465 

441 

850 

Mo. 

8 

1 

12.0 

17.0 

— 

90 

17 

5,398 

5.831 

6,239 

7.6 

12.0 

14.0 

^•3-3  39 

—      J  J-  t_  *^ 

69,972 

87,546 

S.Eak. 

1,689 

2,027 

2,250 

7.3 

9.3 

11.5 

14,091 

18,851 

25,875 

ITebr. 

271 

150 

128 

8.0 

7.5 

12.0 

2,027 

1,125 

1,536 

Zans . 

15 

25 

23 

7.2 

8.0 

11.0 

122 

200 

253 

Mont  • 

3,533 

2,737 

2,435 

9.3 

13.5 

14. 5 

24,483 

35,950 

35 , 322 

Idaho 

414 

283 

315 

25.8 

29.0 

30.0 

10,760 

8,207 

9,450 

118 

110 

94 

11.2 

12.0 

14.0 

1,327 

1,320 

1,316 

Colo. 

289 

273 

215 

12.8 

13.5 

16.5 

3,704 

3,672 

3,543 

IT.Mex. 

25 

23 

30 

12.9 

13.5 

14. 0 

310 

420 

Utah 

75 

65 

65 

27.7 

.29.0 

.29.0 

2,089 

1,885 

1,835 

Nov. 

13 

15 

13 

24.2 

25.0 

O  n  A 

319 

375 

325 

Wash. 

1,147 

959 

432 

17.1 

16.5 

23.0 

l9,Gi5 

15,824 

9,935 

Oreg. 

307 

241 

133 

20.6 

19.5 

23.0 

6 , 312 

4,700 

3J.74  ^ 

TT 

13,955 

14,235 

13,827 

10.7 

"13.5 

14.6 

150,492 

192,771 

202,538 

-  DUHUM  THIESAO: 

• 

Acreage 

• 

•  Yield  per  acre  : 

Production 

state 

:  Harve 

sted  : 

For  : 

• 

• 

Indi-  : 

• 

Indi- 

: Av.irage: 

:  harves  t , :  Average : 

t 

cated  : 

Average 

• 

cated 

:  19:^-39; 

1940  : 

1941    : 19^-39: 

1940  : 

1941  : 

1930-39 

:    1940  : 

1941 

■  Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousa.nd  huf^Viels 

Minn. 

104 

89 

80 

13.2 

16.0 

15.5 

1,407 

1,424 

1,240 

N.  Dak. 

2,108 

2,462 

2,117 

9.2 

11.0 

15.0 

20,600 

27,082 

31,755 

_  _574_ 

_  _570_ 

_ 

_8^0_  _ 

M'O  _ 

13.^0  

_5^591_ 

 ^6^270_ 

_  5,75a  _  ^ 

3  State 

s  2,786' 

3,121 

2,640 

9.3 

11.1 

14.7 

27,598 

34,776 

38,754 
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UNITED  SXATEIS   DEPAR-TIVIENX  OF  AGRICULTURE! 
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 COm_^  ALL  

 Yi^ld  p.er  acre  

,  :  :  Indi- 

Averr^e  ^ 

1S30-39  fo^i 


i.  Acreage  

State  1.  _H2;rves.ted_  _:  For 

: Average:  tqao  : harvest 
: 1930-39:  ;  1941 


1941 


Average 
1930-39 


Prod:aciion_ 
1940 


Indi- 
cated 
1941 


Tho.uscjid_acre.s 

■  Bushels. 

^hou.s,and_'bushels 

Maine 

12 

13 

12 

38.6 

39.0 

38.0 

483 

507 

456 

N.H. 

15 

15 

15 

41.2 

40^0 

41.0 

621 

600 

615 

Vt.. 

74 

71 

72 

40.0 

37I0 

39.0 

2 

,942 

2, 

627 

2,808 

Mass, 

38 

38 

38 

41,1 

41.0 

42.0 

1 

,582 

1 

558 

1,596 

H.I," 

9 

9 

9 

39.7 

41,0 

41.0 

358 

359 

369 

Conn, 

52 

49 

49 

38.5 

40,0 

41.0 

1 

,983 

1, 

950 

2,009 

K'.Y, 

654 

592 

671 

34.2 

31.0 

34.5 

22 

,403 

21, 

452 

23,150 

N.j. 

192 

189 

183 

38.4 

39,0. 

38.5 

7 

,363 

7, 

371 

7,046 

Pa.. 

1 

,331 

X  y  3^X 

1,301 

40.2 

40.0 

41.0 

53 

,562 

53, 

540 

53,341 

Ohio 

3 

,603 

3,220 

3,252 

38l8 

37,5 

50.0 

139 

,956 

120, 

750 

152,600 

Indl 

4 

,436 

3,937 

3,937 

35,2 

37.0 

47.0 

160 

,373 

145, 

669 

185,039 

111,' 

8 

,887 

7,551 

7,627 

35.2 

44,0 

48.5 

321 

,945 

332, 

244 

359,910 

Mich, 

1 

,537 

1,553 

1,511 

30.9 

32,0 

38.0 

47 

,868 

49, 

856 

57,418 

¥is. 

2 

,299 

2,255 

2,232 

32U 

41.5 

41.0 

74 

,644 

93, 

582 

91,512 

Minn, 

^. 

,593 

4,356 

4,497 

30,5 

39.5 

38.0 

143 

,410 

172 

,457 

170,886 

Iowa 

10 

,735 

9,031 

9,121 

37,2 

51,0 

52.0 

399 

,184 

460, 

531 

474,292 

Ho  • 

5 

,204 

3,976 

3,936 

20,6 

30,0 

30.0 

107 

,141 

119, 

280 

118,080 

W.Dak, 

1 

,172 

1,020 

1,142 

14,0 

24,0 

20.0 

15 

,368 

24, 

430 

22,840 

S.Dak. 

3 

,545 

2,784 

2,784 

11,2 

18.0 

19.0 

41 

,768 

50, 

112 

52,896 

ITehr. 

8 

,528 

6,239 

6,480 

14,6 

17.0 

20.0 

133 

,822 

105, 

913 

129 , 600 

Eans, 

4 

,509 

2,647 

2,356 

12.2 

15.5 

18.0 

59 

,550 

41, 

023 

42,408 

Del. 

143 

141 

137 

27.7 

28^0 

30.0 

3 

,964 

3i 

948 

4,110 

Md, 

510 

501 

461 

31.6 

35.0 

35.0 

15 

,173 

17, 

535 

16,135 

Va. 

1 

,452 

1,377 

1,322 

22.2 

26,5 

24.5 

32 

,418 

35, 

490 

32,389 

W.Va. 

505 

475 

443 

2/4,7 

27.0 

27.5 

12 

,610 

12, 

852 

12,182 

N,C. 

2 

,376 

2,418 

2,370 

18.3 

■  18.5 

19.5 

43 

,507 

44 

,733 

46,215 

s.c, 

1 

,694 

1,755 

1,701 

13.5 

'  14lo 

14.0 

22 

,331 

24, 

304 

23,814 

Ga, 

4 

,198 

4,259 

4,089 

9.7 

11.0 

10.0 

40 

,904 

46 

,849 

40 , 890 

na. 

759 

821 

837 

8.9 

11,0 

8.0 

6 

,775 

9i 

031 

6,696 

2 

,879 

2,815 

2,816 

22.4 

25,0 

26.0 

64 

,557 

70, 

400 

73,216 

Tenn, 

2 

,853 

2,757 

2,712 

21,2 

25,0 

22.5 

60 

,618 

69, 

,175 

61,020 

Ala, 

3 

,288 

3,476 

3,372 

12.4 

12,5 

13.0 

40 

,973 

43, 

450 

43,836 

Miss, 

2 

,550 

2,396 

2,809 

14,5 

14.0 

15.0 

38 

,537 

40, 

544 

42,135 

Ark.. 

2 

,122 

2,043 

2,043 

14,4 

21,0 

14.0 

30 

,567 

42, 

,903 

28,602 

La. 

1 

,  -  c» 

J.  ,  vJU  o 

1,478 

1 4.  4. 

lo,0 

21 

350 

24, 

128 

Okla. 

2 

,352 

1,077 

1,783 

13,1 

21,5 

16.0 

31 

,131 

40, 

,356 

28,528 

Tex.' 

4 

,931 

4,532 

4,632 

15.4 

19,5 

15.0 

75 

,954 

90, 

324 

69,480 

Mont, 

137 

159 

170 

9,9 

16,0 

16.0 

1 

,395 

2, 

544 

2,720 

Idaho 

35 

34 

39 

35.2 

38.0 

39.0 

1 

,239 

1, 

292 

1,521 

V/vo, 

203 

193 

183 

10,0 

10.0 

15.0 

2 

,068 

1, 

930 

2,745 

Colo, 

1 

,305 

8G8 

915 

10,0 

12,0 

13.0 

13 

,419 

10, 

656 

11,895 

N.Mex, 

200 

175 

190 

13.3 

13,5 

15.0 

2 

,677 

2, 

376 

2,850 

Ariz, 

32 

25 

29 

15,2 

14.5 

15.0 

482 

362 

435 

Utah. 

20 

22 

22 

24.0 

28,0 

27.0 

459 

616 

594 

Hev, 

2 

4 

5 

26.7 

30,0 

30.0 

56 

120 

150 

¥ash, _ 

33 

29 

30 

34,4 

39,5 

40.0 

1 

,141 

1. 

146 

1,200 

Oreg, 

62 

50 

60 

30.2 

31,0 

31.0 

1 

,872 

1, 

860 

1,860 

Calif, 

71 

54 

70 

32i8 

35i0 

35.0 

2 

,317 

2, 

240 

2,450 

U.S. 

98 

,049 

35,449 

85,943 

23.5 

28,3 

29.7 

2,307 

,452 

2,449, 

200  2 

,548,709 
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UNITEID   STATEIS  DF-PART 

M  ENT   OF   AQRICU  LTU  RE 

Crcp 

Report 

of 

AG R icu i_xu RAi.  MARKETINC3  sERVloE              Washington  D 

a.z 

C  RO  P 

RF.POF-€-ri  NQ  BOARD 

July..l0.....1..?41 

^  1941 

'7  •  A  A 

.O.J.UU... 

IMIIIIIMIIM  IIMIIIM.MIMIItllMI) 

CORN  STOCKS  1/ 

Ml  I.IIMIilM  

•  1  -  (Itnil  MIMtMOMICII  llll  !•  Itlf  IIMIIII 

OATS  STOCKS 

State 

On_f  arms_July:  1 

1  _ 

:  Average 

•  • 

•  • 

:  Average  : 

* 
« 

_  _  _  _ 

J-  1930-39 

1  _  1910  :_ 

_1 941  _ 

 :  1930-39  _: 

_  _  1940   :_ 

.  _1941  _ 

Tho.-as?jid_.l3ush3ls 

Th^us^anc!._btisheXs 

Maine 

D 

X<5 

9 

000 

T     AT  0 

X  ,UXo 

T     A/1  A 

1,04U 

N.H, 

OA 

T  K 
XO 

13 

Of 

DO 

AT 

oD 

27 

OKC 

OA'x 

T  OA 

Mass. 

/  ± 

or. 

37 

Xo 

A  P. 

4b 

T  0 
Xo 

R.  I. 

T  y1 

lb 

8 

y 

b 

tJ 

Conn, 

yo 

y4 

84 

lb 

OT 

oX 

N.Y. 

/  /o 

'1     o>l  C 

1 , 24o 

823 

0,  /o4 

,1  DAT 

4,yU3 

C   AO  rf 

n  /loo 

1  ,4bo 

1,506 

0/  ^ 

24  ( 

1 

m  0 
0X0 

Pa,  _ 

o  ,01b 

S,  503 

7,760 

4 , 248 

3, 5  ro 

4,y/'3 

Ohip 

c50  ,  i:)b'<!: 

35,596 

20,324 

D,ol  / 

4  ,olU 

T  QT 

r ,  XoX 

Ind, 

t?U  ,  /o  / 

51 , 21 r 

30,126 

A  COO 

4, boy 

0  reoo 
2,  522 

p.    QQ  'Z 

b  ,yyo 

111,' 

IdO  5OO0 

114,587 

XO,D JO 

T  T     T  AO 
XX  ,X'J/d 

00  Q'7A 

Mich, 

o,  ^^ty 

y  ,ioi 

8,3?1 

.rr  0/0 

D,o42 

con 
r  ,  boo 

T       QT  0 

Xo,  yXo 

Wis. " 

7  ,510 

10,759 

10 ,0oo 

0    OA  0 

y ,  y4o 

OA  '70'? 

Minn, 

1  O  OKA 

ly , jdo 

m  one 

ol ,890 

58,108 

OrZ  T^f'"! 

23 ,3 /3 

or*  oQ''? 
2  f , 2y  f 

17C  T  nn 

Ob  ,  xoy 

Iov;a 

110, rb2 

297,100 

265,455 

31 , 991 

O'^  / 

2o ,434 

Mo. 

19 ,oiy 

o3 , 554 

32,709 

>1     0  AO 

4,b02 

4 , 501 

(T     Q  f70 
000 

N.Dak. 

T  A  /t 

532 

874 

b  ,1  /b 

T  A     f^C  A 

10 , 3b4 

T  T  ma.^ 
XX , ob  / 

S.Dak. 

T  OO 

r  jldo 

18,22o 

21,037 

n  T  orz 
9,123 

A  CIZA 

y  ,  bo4 

Xo,  oXU 

He"br, 

oD ,  y 

44,041 

47,996 

0       ''1'  0 

0 , 

3,4yo 

b ,  U  ry 

Kans, 

xi , bo  r 

C    A  QA 

b  ,0oU 

7,776 

/    AT  P 

4  ,UXD 

T  T 

X  ,XoO 

D  ,  xuo 

Dei. 

r  yu 

bX<d 

997 

c 
0 

0 

0 

7 

Md. 

o ,  Ol.^ 

0 , 44y 

3,816 

T  ceo 

XDo 

T  OA 

XOr 

Va. 

D  ,0  ( 

c    Q  AQ 

7,168 

00/ 

T  OA 

Xo4 

IT.  7a. 

X  ,  Oi-^o 

X ,  yb<s 

2,043 

op;q 

oij>y 

OOA 

T  CT 

XbX 

N.G. 

P  AA 

XL) ,  bUo 

10,358 

00  J 

DUO 

boo 

s.c. 

4,  J4  r 

5,468 

00/ 

Ga, 

^ ,  Dyo 

10,603 

A79 

oc;q 
<ooy 

Jla. 

DO*J 

1,580 

A 
'± 

A 
V 

A 

u 

Ky.. 

JLX  ,  OCr± 

XX ,UoO 

13,105 

xoo 

PT 
OX 

T  AA 

X4U 

Tenn, 

xu ,  oox 

r  ,  r  oO 

13,515 

T  1  R 
XXo 

f  y 

T  AT 

X4X 

Ala, 

o ,  r  yy 

4 , 0(dy 

7,654 

T  AO 

XUJ 

(  X 

OAH 

Miss. 

o,  o  f  b 

3,442 

6,371 

A  C 
4b 

Xo  / 

TOO 

loy 

Ark,_ 

/   A^; c; 

3 ,4Xo 

7,892 

T  O'? 
X  (  ( 

OArZ 

oUo 

OT  A 

ol4 

La, 

X ,  Oo  / 

0  Ai^rz 
2,0oo 

2,780 

4b 

T  /I  A 

14y 

Okla, 

3  104 

1  588 

5,454 

2  735 

950 

0  ,  OtJ(^ 

Tex. 

7,781 

5,108 

12,217 

4,380 

2,588 

6,682 

Mont, 

55 

122 

162 

1,252 

2,241 

2,530 

Idahp 

149 

158 

168 

577 

1,371 

460 

Wyo. 

131 

35 

122 

473 

435 

437 

Colo, 

1,565 

508 

1,432 

752 

673 

770 

N.Mex. 

3.20 

280 

456 

55 

64 

78 

Ariz. 

27 

4 

53 

13 

12 

18 

Utah 

8 

8 

2 

140 

78 

43 

Nev, 

1 

0 

Ci 

9 

24 

28 

Washl _ 

30 

21 

30 

807 

1,571 

779 

Oreg, 

89 

141 

82 

1,047 

1,876 

636 

Calif, 

18 

14 

15 

127 

79 

44 

U.S. 

457,831 

853,223 

741,734 

155,661 

143,488 

218,817 

1./    Data  "based  on  corn  for  grain. 
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UNITED  STAXEIS   D  lE  P  A  RT  IVt  E  N  X   OF   AGRICU  L.T  U  RE 

Crop    Report  agriouctural.  M^nKF.riMo  service             Washington,  D.  C, 

as-  of       •  CROP  RE.PUirriNG  L"OARD  July.  10,.  1941  

.^L.J.}xLy.:.l^....lMl  3^0  pVmZIe.,.T..).  


OATS 


.Acreage. 

J  _  jCield;_per_acre  _  i 

_  Producti^xu 

•_.  Sarves^ed  

I  Jot 

• 

•  • 

•  « 

Indi- : 

Indi- 

State 

; Ave rage 

,  hair  ve  s  t,  :A.ve  rage 

cated: 

Ave  rage  : 

"** 

11930-391  1940_ 

'_  19iil_ 

a930i:39: 19401 

1941_:, 

.1930-39_  1 

_  1940  1  _ 

1941  _ 

_Thousand  acre^ 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

Me. 

117 

113 

X  X  o 

36 ,8 

40.0 

37.0 

4,320 

4,520 

4,181 

N.H. 

8 

7 

7 

f 

37.2 

40.0 

37.0 

282 

280 

259 

Vt . 

60 

55 

56 

31-3 

32-0 

31.0 

1,366 

1,760 

1,736 

Mass. 

6 

7 

7 

f 

33 .0 

34-0 

w  *  «  w 

34.0 

182 

238 

238 

R.I. 

2 

2 

2 

31-7 

30  -  0 

O  w  •  w 

30.0 

63 

60 

60 

Conn. 

7 

7 

f 

28  8 

30-0 

30.0 

190 

210 

210 

N.Y, 

826 

821 

28,8 

•  w 

29.0 

23,817 

29,966 

24,766 

N.J. 

46 

43 

45 

29,6 

33-0 

OW  • 

33.0 

1,378 

1,419 

1,485 

Pa. 

928 

888 

28,4 

35 .0 

33.5 

26 , 405 

31,080 

30,351 

Ohio 

1  7,89 

1     1  P6 
J.  ,  J.  lOQ 

30^7 

39.0 

42,814 

44,880 

43,914 

Ind, 

1  560 

1  no 

-L  ,  O 

?P  0 

45.0 

38,0 

41,123 

49,950 

51,034 

111. 

2,  758 

3  177 

/I '7.1 

30,2 

48 .0 

40.0 

115,090 

152,496 

137,240 

Mich, 

1  r508 

1,287 

X  y  KJ\J\J 

29  „  8 

47.0 

32.0 

39,026 

60,489 

41,600 

Wis. 

2  446 

2  251 

O  ^  O  wX 

43.0 

36.0 

75,456 

95,793 

81,864 

Minn. 

4,239 

4,254 

4  "^82 

31.2 

42,5 

38,0 

133,528 

180,795 

166,515 

lov/a 

5,  325 

5. 166 

5  570 

31 .  i 

40.0 

38.0 

135,271 

206 , 640 

211 , 660 

Mo. 

1,  696 

1,300 

2  070 

21.5 

27,0 

23.0 

36,989 

48,600 

47,610 

N.Dak, 

1,  -38 

1,592 

1,602 

18.6 

21.0 

26.5 

28,342 

33,432 

42 , 453 

S.Dak, 

1,1)20 

1,936 

2,128 

21 0  3 

27.5 

31.5 

37,372 

53,240 

67,032 

Netr. 

1,955 

1,490 

1,853 

20.3 

24.0 

29.5 

42 , 750 

35,750 

54,074 

Kans. 

1,489 

1,557 

1,635 

21.8 

28.0 

23.5 

32,525 

43,596 

38,422 

Del. 

3 

3 

4 

30.2 

29.0 

30.0 

94 

87 

120 

Md. 

47 

35 

39 

28.4 

32.0 

31  «0 

1,325 

1,120 

1 ,209 

Va. 

107 

84 

105 

19.6 

23.0 

18.5 

2,116 

1,932 

1,942 

V/.Va. 

99 

68 

71 

19,6 

21.5 

21.0 

1,931 

1,462 

1,491 

N.C. 

227 

248 

260 

19.6 

24.0 

23.5 

4,460 

5,952 

6,110 

S.C. 

431 

495 

520 

21.4 

22,0 

22.5 

9,238 

10,890 

11 , 700 

Ga. 

372 

443 

478 

19.2 

19,5 

20.5 

7,173 

8,638 

y ,  yyy 

ria. 

8 

9 

10 

mU  W 

1-^.7 

14.0 

15.5 

115 

126 

loo 

Ky. 

106 

X  w  w 

70 

82 

16 .3 

20.0 

19,0 

1,733 

1,400 

1  ceo 

J.  ,ooo 

Tenn. 

Q8 

1  02 

1  6  2 

22  0 

18,0 

1 ,503 

1,760 

1 , 836 

Ala. 

n? 

J.  tJVJ 

195 

X  ^  w 

19  2 

20  0 

o  w  «  w 

25,0 

2,219 

3,000 

4, 875 

Miss. 

49 

118 

159 

23.5 

32.0 

36.0 

1^235 

3.776 

5,724 

Ark. 

142 

139 

150 

19.4 

22.0 

20.5 

2,784 

3,058 

3,075 

La. 

36 

62 

71 

25.0 

32,0 

20%0 

942 

1,984 

2,130 

Okla. 

1,288 

1,403 

1347 

20.1 

23.0 

13.5 

26,083 

32,269 

24,920 

Tex. 

1,444 

1,375 

1M4 

23.3 

27.0 

25.0 

34,980 

37,125 

36,100 

Mont, 

253 

317 

31.1 

23.0 

28.5 

32.0 

5,907 

9,034 

9,952 

Idaho 

138 

138 

134 

35.9 

37.0 

40.0 

4,967 

5,106 

5,360 

wyo , 

107 

110 

126 

24.4 

26.5 

28.0 

2,587 

2,915 

Colo. 

154 

151 

169 

27,8 

30.0 

31.5 

4,292 

4,530 

5,324 

N.Mex. 

25 

29 

34 

23  ■»  4 

24.5 

568 

652 

833 

Ariz. 

11 

11 

13 

26.7 

27.0 

30.0 

293 

297 

390 

Utah 

34 

29 

33 

35.8 

37.0 

40.0 

1,234 

1,073 

1,320 

Nev. 

4 

7 

7 

35.3 

40.0 

35.0 

130 

280 

245 

WaRh, 

170 

222 

222 

48.2 

39.0 

52.0 

8,208 

8,658 

11,544 

Oreg, 

285 

318 

331 

31.3 

25.0 

34,0 

8,944 

7,950 

11,254 

Calif, 

115  . 

150 

 128 

_  27^3_ 

29^0_ 

28..  CL  - 

.  3^192_ 

  4,350  _  _ 

_  3^  584_ 

U.S. 

36,487 

34,847 

;?7,236 

27.3 

35.5 

32.6 

1,007,141 

1,235,628  Ij 

212_,783 

tld 
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UNIXFIfD  STATES   DEPAR.rMENT   OF  AGFilCULTURE 

Crop    Repor-T  agr-cui-tural  marketikq  service              Washington,  D.  C, 
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BARL-EY 


Acreage 

:  Yield 

t)er  acre  : 

Production 

:    Harvested  : 

For 

•  • 
«  • 

• 
• 

Indi- : 

•  • 

Indi- 

State 

.•Average 

harvest, 

.•Average : 

• 
• 

cated:  Average 

cated 

: 1930-39:  1940  : 

1941 

:  1930-39: 

1940  : 

1941  : 

1930-39 

:    1940  : 

1941 

Thousand  acres 

_Bushels_ 

_Thousand  bus.hels.  _ 

Me. 

4 

4 

4 

29,2 

30.0 

28.0 

120 

120 

112 

Vt. 

4 

5 

5 

27.2 

30,0 

25.0 

109 

150 

125 

E.Y. 

156 

131 

111 

24,  b 

29,0 

24.0 

3,854 

3, 799 

2,664 

N.J. 

7 

7 

28o0 

.c;8,0 

27^0 

43 

196 

189 

Pa, 

70 

Tec 

155 

T  AT^ 

147 

26.8 

26.0 

25,5 

1,  889 

4,030 

3, 748 

Ohio 

OO 

55 

66 

2^.4 

30.0 

28.0 

1, 194 

l,DbU 

1,  848 

Ind, 

31 

50 

70 

20.2 

29,0 

27.0 

634 

1 ,450 

1,890 

111. 

135 

170 

36,5 

29.0 

0, 195 

4,  y<5o 

4, 930 

Mich. 

214 

173 

190 

23  y  4 

33.5 

27.0 

4,  yby 

5 ,  pyb 

5, 130 

Wis. 

790 

CCA 

654 

556 

27.2 

37.5 

31.0 

21, 516 

<d4,  5dD 

17,236 

Minn. 

i,  yo3 

1,  y44 

1,730 

d2.0 

26.0 

A  ODD 

43,o<i«d 

O  f , 34o 

44,980 

Iowa 

314 

<io.  7 

31. o 

29.0 

ll,o2o 

14, 052 

9,106 

Mo. 

DO 

17o 

164 

x8,3 

23.0 

17.0 

1,222 

A    r\t^  A 

4,0^4 

2,788 

N.Dak, 

1,d13 

1,  754 

1,566 

"y  A  A 

14.4 

16.0 

21.0 

<34,4y3 

do ,064 

34,986 

S.Dak. 

1 , 35ci 

1,  666 

1,783 

15.3 

18,5 

22.0 

23, 543 

30,821 

39,226 

Kebr . 

744 

1,409 

1, 959 

16,5 

16.0 

25.0 

12, 760 

*~10     CT  yf  X 

22 , 544 

48,975 

Kans  • 

399 

1,136 

1,363 

13,2 

16.0 

18.0 

5,478 

18,176 

24,534 

Md. 

37 

79 

82 

29,6 

27,5 

26.0 

1,091 

2,172 

2,132 

Va, 

45 

88 

86 

25.3 

27,0 

22.0 

1,132 

2 , 376 

1,892 

W.Va. 

6 

13 

24.8 

23.0 

137 

Ct  CO 

N.C. 

14 

14 

20 

18.3 

22.0 

22.0 

253 

308 

440 

Kv. 

22 

73 

102 

22.3 

25.0 

24.0 

510 

1,825 

2,448 

Tenn. 

31 

66 

69 

17,5 

20.0 

ly .  o 

546 

1,320 

1,346 

Okla. 

132 

340 

401 

15.2 

17.0 

18.0 

2,091 

5,780 

7,218 

Tex. 

147 

225 

292 

15.6 

17,0 

27.0 

2,366 

3,825 

7,884 

Mont. 

136 

204 

208 

19.8 

23,0 

26,0 

2,717 

4,692 

5,408 

Idaho 

128 

170 

182 

34,2 

35,0 

38,0 

4.375 

5,950 

6,916 

Wy  0  • 

70 

75 

83 

21,6 

24,5 

26.0 

1,476 

1,838 

2,158 

Colo. 

407 

457 

585 

19.1 

20.5 

24.0 

7,797 

9,368 

14.040 

N.Mex. 

8 

12 

15 

20.9 

22.0 

23.0 

153 

264 

345 

Ariz. 

24 

37 

44 

30,9 

32.0 

31.0 

755 

1,184 

1,364 

Utah 

48 

76 

88 

37.5 

37.0 

41,0 

1,818 

2,812 

3,608 

Nev. 

8 

15 

18 

37.3 

36,0 

37.0 

292 

540 

666 

Wash. 

61 

135 

140 

31.8 

29.0 

38.0 

1,941 

3,915 

5,320 

Oreg. 

107 

200 

192 

28,9 

25,0 

32.0 

3,087 

5,000 

6,144 

Calif. 

1,116 

1,197 

1,053 

26.4 

28.0 

25.0 

29,764 

33,516 

26 , 325 

U.S. 

10,707 

13,394 

13,977 

20.6 

23.1 

24.2 

224,970 

309,235 

338,397 

tld 
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UNIXE.D  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF   A<3  FJI C  U  LT  U  REl 
Crop    Report  ac.ricui.tural  marketing  service  Washington,  D.  C, 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July  1(1^1941  
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RYE 


:  

_  Ileld 

acre  _ 

:  Production  

:  Hary9st_9d  

:  For 

:  Indi- 

:              :            :  Indi- 

State    '  Average  : 
:  1930-39  : 

:harv3at, 
:  1941 

rAverago: 

:  1930-39:  "^^^ 

: • cated 
:  1941 

:Av?rag8  :             •  cated 
:  1930-39  ;  -^-^"^     :  1941 

_Thousa.nd;  ac£eg_ 


Bushels 


Thousand  bushels 


N.Y. 

22 

25 

21 

15.8 

17,0 

15  ^  5 

352 

425 

326 

N,J. 

23 

22 

21 

17,3 

17.0 

l?oO 

403 

374 

357 

Pa, 

103 

72 

69 

14.1 

14.5 

14.0 

1,444 

1 , 044 

966 

Ohio 

68 

99 

89  . 

14.0 

17.0. 

15„5 

963 

1,633 

1,380 

Ind, 

125 

119 

123 

11.3 

15,0 

14.0 

1,473 

1,785 

1,722 

111, 

89 

57 

42  . 

12.1 

14,5 

.13.5 

1,099 

826 

567 

Mich, 

151 

90 

70 

12.1 

14.0 

13  o  5 

1,838 

1,260 

945 

Wis. 

249 

193 

151 

10.9 

13.0 

12.,5 

2,792 

2,509 

1,888 

l^inn. 

430 

5<il 

318 

15.0 

18.0. 

18,0 

6,605 

5,953 

5,724 

Iav,fa 

81 

40 

25 

14.5 

18.5 

16,0 

1,262 

740 

416. 

Mo. 

34 

37 

44 

9.4, 

11,0 

11.5 

314 

407 

506, 

N.Dak, 

754 

753 

887  . 

9»2 

13.0 

16.5 

7,575 

9,776 

14,635' 

S.Bak. 

386 

4V0 

.     555  . 

10.5 

12,0 

14.5 

4,758 

5,640 

8,048 

Nebr, 

328 

328- 

421 

8o9 

S.O 

11,0 

3,090 

2,508 

4,631 

Kans, 

43 

64 

74 

10.5 

10.5 

llo5 

458 

672 

851 

Del, 

7 

10 

9 

12.4 

13.0 

13.5 

88 

130 

122 

Md, 

19 

19 

18 

13.0 

12,5 

13.0 

249 

238 

234 

Va. 

52 

43 

39 

11.5 

12.0 

11.5 

615 

576 

448 

W  Va 

"  •  va, , 

X  J. 

D 

O 

IT  'J 
ii»  r. 

Xu.  0. 

in  n 
xu .  u 

Do 

UU 

K,C. 

65 

50 

56 

7.5 

8.5 

8.5 

489 

510 

476 

s,  c « 

10 

10 

12  , 

8.4 

9.0 

8.5 

80 

90 

102 

18 

22 

22 

6.0 

6.5. 

6.5 

111 

143 

143 

Ky. 

19 

20 

21 

10.9. 

11.5 

12.5 

211 

230 

262 

Tenn, 

31 

40 

35 

6.9 

7.0 

7.5 

218 

280 

270 

Okla, 

27 

47 

68 

7.9. 

8.5 

8.5 

213 

400 

578 

Tex. 

3 

7 

8  , 

10.0 

9.0. 

13.0 

32 

63 

104 

Mont, 

35 

32 

31 

9.4 

11.0, 

14.0 

344 

352 

434 

Idaho 

6 

7 

8 

10.7 

11.0 

14.0 

62 

77 

112 

%o. 

24 

24 

27 

6.5 

7.0 

8.5 

155 

158 

230 

Colo, 

40 

46 

60 

7.2 

7.5 

10.0 

300 

345 

500 

Utah 

3 

4 

4 

7.6 

8.0 

10,0 

20 

32 

40. 

Wash, 

21 

30 

40 

8.3 

10,5 

13.5 

173 

315 

540 

Oreg, 

36 

55 

52 

12,5 

14.0, 

14.5 

460 

770 

754 

Calif. 

8 

3 

9 

12.6 

14.0 

13.0 

96 

112 

117 

U.S. 

3,320 

3,192 

3,436 

11.2 

12.7" 

14.1 

38,472 

40,601 

48,579 

RICE 


Ark. 

165 

191 

214 

50.5 

51.0 

48,0 

8,368 

9.741 

10,272 

La. 

456 

451 

514 

40.7 

40.0 

42.0 

18,545 

18,040 

21,588 

Tex, 

204 

291 

320 

51.7 

55.0 

52.0 

10,535 

16,005 

16,540 

Calif. 

118 

118 

138 

69.5 

76.0 

70.0 

8,176 

8,968 

9,660 

U.S. 

942 

1,051 

1,186 

48.4 

50.2 

49,0 

45,673 

52,754 

58,160 

tld 
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UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop 

Report 

AG  R  ICU  UXU  RAL  MARKETING 

SERVICE 

Washington, 

D..  C-, , 

as  of. 

crop 

reporting  boaf?d 

July  10,  1941. _  

July  1,  1941  • 

3:00  P.M. 

iMtMirtnintiirtitt 

TAMS 

•  1 1 1 1  1  1  M  M  1 1 1 1  (  •  1 1  H  1 1 

HAY 

IH  mill  1 )  III  Mir  III  II 1 1 

mil  rilMiii  iitnti 

:     '•          ■  Acrep^e 

:   .  Y:' 

eld_j)er 

acre 

:  Production 

I     '  Harvested 

:  Por 

• 

':  Indi- 

« 
« 

:  Indi- 

State 

:  harvest 

:  Avera-ibeJ 

:  dated 

: Average 

• 

:  ci.ted 

:  1930-39: 

1940 

:  1941 

:  1930-39 

:  1940 

:  1941 

: 1930-39 

:  1940 

:  ].941 

Tho-'.isand  acres 

Tons 

_Thous^\i3.  t.ons_ 

Me. 

990 

1,006 

1,005 

0.87 

0.87 

0.80 

857 

8?f 

806 

II.  H. 

377 

388 

391 

1.01 

1.10 

.90 

380 

427 

352 

vt. 

938 

932 

932 

1.16 

1.19 

1,05 

1,082 

1,113 

979 

Mass, 

369  ^ 

401 

402 

1,33 

1.45 

1.25 

494 

586 

502 

R.I. 

41 

44 

43 

1,23 

1,27 

1„20 

50 

55 

52 

Conn, 

515 

348 

352 

1.31 

1.39 

1.20 

414 

484 

422 

IT.Y. 

4,038  " 

4,000 

4,028 

1.20 

1.39 

1.00 

4,836 

5,554 

4,028 

H.J. 

f-w/ 

219 

222 

1.51 

1.60 

1.35 

335 

567 

300 

Pa. 

2,452  ■ 

2,400 

2,422 

1.18 

1,35 

1.10 

2,911 

3,238 

2,564 

Ohio 

2,623 

2,923 

2,862 

1.14 

1.45 

1.30 

2,987 

4,241 

3,721 

Ind. 

1,880 

2,171 

2,059 

1.15 

1.30 

1.30 

2,170 

2,828 

2,677 

111. 

2,713 

3,399 

3,005 

1.'23 

1.33 

1.35 

3,345 

4,515 

4,058 

Mich. 

2,580 

2,694 

2,684 

1.20 

1.51 

1.25 

3,092 

4,064 

3,355 

¥is. 

3,301 

4,086 

4,220 

1.39 

1.81 

1.80 

4,629 

7,415 

7,596 

Minn, 

2,706 

3,096 

3,241 

1.34 

1.52 

1.65 

3,545 

4,702 

5,348 

I  owa 

3,147 

4,381 

4,336 

1.34 

1.50 

1.50 

4,195 

5,572 

6,504 

Ho. 

2,599 

5,266 

3,416 

.89 

1.08 

1.00 

2,403 

3,524 

3,416 

1,211 

975 

1,067 

.91 

1.14 

1,30 

1,083 

1,109 

.  1,387 

S.Dak. 

985 

778 

755 

.82 

.98 

1.10 

801 

765 

•  ■  842 

Nebr, 

1,456 

1,029 

1,213 

1.32 

1.33 

1,65 

1,947 

1, 356 

2,001 

Kans. 

1,031 

1,005 

1,111 

1.32 

1.57 

1,75 

1,351 

1,580 

1,944 

Del. 

63 

75 

75 

1,31 

1.35 

1.20 

84 

101 

91 

Md. 

387 

422 

427 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

457 

550 

470 

Va. 

975 

1,091 

1,093 

.94 

1.15 

,80 

924 

1 , 252 

874 

571 

725 

738 

,96 

1.15  ■ 

.95 

642 

833 

.701 

H.C, 

907 

1,148 

1,150 

,81 

.85  ■ 

.75 

744 

975 

870 

S.C. 

534 

730 

786 

.74, 

.74 

.70 

398 

559 

.550 

G-a. 

885 

1,141 

1,214 

'.54- 

.57 

.55 

480 

648 

.  668 

Fla. 

91 

106 

■111 

.54 

.56  ■ 

.50 

50 

59 

56 

Ky.  ■. 

1,294 

1,424 

1,445 

1.02 

■  1.14  ■ 

1.05 

1,342 

1,629 

1,518 

Tenn, 

1,539  • 

1,544 

1,636 

.91 

.96  ' 

.70 

1,405 

1,579 

1,145 

Al,-.., 

714 

852 

895 

'.72 

■  ,71 

.70 

521 

605 

626 

M:'  T,s, 

655 

959 

1,116 

1,17 

1.28  ■ 

1.05 

778 

1,223 

1,172 

789 

1,050 

1,140 

1.00 

1,14 

.95 

792 

1,193 

1.083 

La. 

270 

354 

370 

i.i8 

1.24 

1.20 

317 

458 

444 

Okla. 

546 

580 

696 

i.23 

,  1,45 

1.40 

674 

983 

974 

Tex. 

836 

1,184 

1,154 

,96 

1.13 

1.05 

793 

■  1,341 

1,212 

Mont, 

1,464 

1,239 

1,234 

1,20 

1.48 

1,55 

1,739 

1,835 

■  1,913 

Idaho 

1,048 

995 

1,018 

2.13 

2.30" 

2.40 

2,231 

2,287 

2,443 

Wyo. 

747 

746 

780 

1.17 

1.24' 

1.40 

878 

927 

.  1,092 

Colo, 

1,118 

1,032 

1,036 

1.54 

1.53 

1,80 

1,728 

1,584 

.  1,865 

IJ.Mex, 

131 

146 

153 

1.99 

2.08' 

2.10 

262 

303. 

.     .  321 

Ariz, 

202 

218 

234 

2,56 

2.04 

2.55 

516 

445 

620 

Utah 

516 

513 

524 

1.98 

2.07 

2,29 

1,024 

1,052 

1,200 

ITev, 

185 

187 

186 

1.90 

2.04 

1.95 

■  355 

382 

363 

Wash, 

936 

1,001 

1,021 

1.80 

1.86 

2,05 

1,680 

1,864  . 

2,093 

Oreg. 

877 

823 

807 

1.75 

1.85 

1.90 

1,536 

1,532  . 

1,533 

Calif, 

i»630  _ 

_lj.565_ 

_  it659  _ 

.  _2i64  _ 

_2.98  _ 

 ^4j.276_ 

_-'ix657_ 

_4^6j45 

XT.  S. 

56,102 

61,592 

62,488 

•1.24 

1.4G 

1.34 

69 , 650 

85,312 

83,495 

ces 
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UNITED  STATES   OEl  P  A  R  T  ^'.  r.  N  T  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  agricultural  marketing  service  Washington,  D.  C, 

.    CROP  REIPORTINQ  E10ARD  July  lOj,  1941_ 

_...^^^iy.i....is4i   'IMJ.£IiMAL 


WILD  HAY 
:  Yield  pei'  acre 


PASSUEE 


_Acrea£e_ 


'•  Harvested 

:  For 

:Aver- 

•  t 

•  • 

Indi- : 

• 

« 
• 

Indi-:  Aver-:  : 

State 

: Ave rage 

• 
• 

: harvest , 

:  age 

:  ^       :  cat  e  d  .'Avera^ie : 

catsd: 

a£e 

•  • 
"*  t  • 

1941 

: 19 30-39 

:  1940 

:  1941 

:1930- 

. 1940 . 

•  • 

1941:1930-39: 

1940  i 

• 

1941:1930- 

• 

:  39 

•  • 

• 

• 
• 

« 
• 

• 
• 

39 

•  • 

#  • 

Thousand  acres 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Percent 

ivie  • 

7 

7 

7 

1  no 

X  . 

0,85 

6 

7 

5 

Ob 

OO 

90 

70 

i^l .  n. 

.  7 

8 

8 

on 

.80 

6 

8 

6 

O^ 

OT 

91 

c  o 

DO 

V  u . 

8 

10 

10 

•  yx 

.90 

8 

10 

9 

Ob 

yb 

cc 

DO 

l^iCtb  S  • 

8 

8 

.  y^ 

1.00 

,95 

7 

8 

8 

Ou 

yx 

oy 

P  T 

1 

1 

1 

PA 
.  OD 

1.00 

.00 

1 

1 

1 

0*x 

on 

yu 

ro 

UUXlIi  • 

9 

10 

10 

X  .  U  f 

1.10 

1,05 

9 

11 

10 

oo 

yo 

OO 

o<s 

"M  Y 
14  •  1  • 

45 

52 

49 

1.00 

,75 

41 

52 

37 

7R 

y  D 

o  r 

W  J 

13 

11 

11 

X  •  <c't: 

1.35 

1,25 

16 

15 

14 

75 

OD 

j4 

13 

13 

13 

7A 
.  f  O 

.  90 

.70 

10 

12 

9 

75 

yc 

ro 

nV)  i  n 

5 

4 

4 

.  '  id 

.90 

,80 

3 

4 

3 

7P 

ry 

8 

5 

6 

.Of 

.90 

,95 

7 

5 

6 

7'^ 

QA 

DT 

ol 

Til 

10 

12 

15 

fin 

.90 

,80 

14 

11 

12 

7'^ 

OD 

R5 
o«j 

Mi  cli« 

35 

18 

22 

.  ou 

90 

,80 

28 

16 

18 

77 

y  D 

7R 
r  o 

WIS  • 

290 

140 

140 

.  y  f 

1.10 

1,10 

277 

154 

154 

77 

yo 

RQ 

03 

Minn  • 

1 ,  SPA 

1,384 

1,315 

OA 

.  yu 

1-05 

1 ,10 

1,470 

1,453 

1,446 

7A 

pn 
cu 

Qn 

yu 

171 

137 

132 

.  y  r 

1,15 

165 

151 

152 

77 

Ro 

o<; 

PR 

OO 

JViO  • 

136 

142 

135 

« y  b 

1,00 

132 

149 

135 

7n 
f  u 

PO 

7R 
r  o 

JM .  -Uaic. 

1,496 

1,552 

1,576 

.  rx 

•  OVJ 

1,00 

1,104 

1,242 

1,676 

DX 

7A 

r  b 

QA 

yb 

1,600 

1,620 

1,912 

.  52 

,  55 

877 

891 

1,243 

fin 

PA 

Ob 

jSebr. 

2,488 

1,996 

2,256 

.  o2 

,75 

1,565 

998 

1,577 

bi3 

oy 

DT 
OO 

Kans* 

772 

655 

603 

.  bo 

.  JO 

1.10 

658 

622 

663 

oo 

7n 
•  u  . 

PR 
OO 

1 

1 

1 

LU-i 

X  •  XXJ 

,85 

1 

1 

1 

7A 

PA 

Ob 

r  <& 

Md. 

4 

3 

3 

•  o/ 

1  on 

,80 

3 

3 

2 

7R 

Rn 

OU 

71 

ri 

va. 

10 

10 

10 

.  ro 

,65 

8 

10 

6 

7R 

f  b 

an 
yu 

AA 
OD 

vv .  va. 

11 

11 

11 

.  76 

.  oo 

,80 

8 

9 

9 

70 
lei 

PO 

oy 

7P 

ro 

jS.  0, 

26 

33 

30 " 

X  •  xu 

,90 

26 

36 

27 

7/1 

Do 

A"^ 

oo 

s .  c. 

18 

22 

14 

.  75 

.  fO 

.70 

14 

16 

10 

DO 

ro 

Ar? 
b  r 

Ga. 

19 

19 

19 

.  78 

.  oU 

.75 

15 

15 

14 

bo 

OA 

oO 

b4 

Pla. 

2 

1 

1 

.  66 

.  rU 

.55 

1 

1 

1 

77 
<  ( 

OT 

81 

o 

Ky. 

20 

25 

20 

.92 

QR 

,05 

18 

24 

17 

OA 

89 

72 

Tenn. 

35 

40 

34 

.76 

Qn 
.  i?U 

.70 

26 

35 

24 

by 

"77 

51 

Ala. 

41 

40 

39 

.  60 

.  f  o 

,70 

33 

30 

27 

by 

Dl 

ol 

A/1 

b4 

Miss. 

64 

75 

70 

.  99 

X.  uo 

,90 

65 

80 

•  63 

7n 
f  u 

DA 

oU 

CA 

o4 

Ark. 

150 

140 

137 

.  95 

1  in 

X.  X(. 

1,00 

152 

154 

137 

70 

Do 

7n 
ru 

La. 

21 

i  / 

16 

1.00 

"1  !?n 

X  . 

1,40 

.  jX 

yn 

oo 

7n 

<  U 

PO 
0(d 

R7 

o  r 

Okla,. 

499 

497 

497 

.  o5 

'1  n^ 

1,20 

423 

522 

596 

77 

Q1 
i/X 

Tex. 

250 

230 

273 

GO 

1  10 

X  ,  X  w 

226 

273 

300 

68 

PI 
OX 

QA 

J  D 

Mont . 

514 

529 

529 

rjr>) 

.  r  r 

.95 

,95 

402 

503 

503 

71 

RQ 

89 

Idaho 

88 

90 

90 

•  y^fc 

'  .95 

1.10 

84 

86 

99 

O  IT 

85 

85 

99 

Wvo . 

275 

296 

320 

.  66 

.  70 

.95 

184 

207 

504 

80 

G5 

99 

Colo. 

354 

344 

368 

.92 

.80 

1  ho 

325 

275 

405 

72 

67 

96 

H.Mex. 

23 

24 

25 

.71 

.70 

1,00 

17 

17 

25 

65 

71 

T  AA 

iuu 

Ariz. 

11 

7 

7 

.96 

1.00 

i;20 

10 

7 

8 

80 

75 

90 

Utah 

62 

61 

5i3 

1.02 

1.00 

1.10 

64 

61 

69 

74 

68 

92 

Hev. 

121 

138 

138 

.99 

1.10 

1.10 

122 

152 

152 

82 

89 

95 

V/ash. 

30 

31 

33 

1.18 

1.15 

1,40 

35 

36 

46 

81 

82 

98 

Ores. 

226 

211 

200 

.99 

1.00 

1,20 

224 

211 

240 

82 

81 

97 

Calif. 

151 

184 

184 

1.09 

1.50 

i;30 

169 

239 

239 

75 

85 

91 

V,  S. 

11,791 

10,896 

11 ,445 

.76 

.  81 

,93 

9,033 

8,844 

10,631 

72 

83  • 

83 
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UNITED  STAXEIS   D  B  P  A  RT  IVI  E  M  T   OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  agricul-tural  marketinc^  service:  Washington,  D.  C, 

CROP  RFIPORTING  BOARD  July  10,    1°41  _  


as  of 

.Jy-iz_i....-.i.?.4i. 


3;00  P.M.  (E.T.) 


ALITALPA  BAY  l/ 


State 


 Acreag^e  i  Xi6ld_per_acrs  

 Harvested  :    "For      :  :  :  Indi- 

Average  :  rharvest , :Average :  :  cated 

_1 930-3 9_:_19 40  _:_  1941_  J.1930-39J.  1940_:_1941  _ 
Thousand  ac:f'es  Tons 


Average 
1930-39 


_ProdTi:eti_on  

:  Indi- 

:  cated 

1940     :  1941 


Thousand  tons 


Me 

6 

6 

6 

1,52 

1.35 

1.30 

9 

8 

8 

N.H, 

A 

4 

1  Q4- 

P  10 

C  .  XV 

1  70 

a 

7 

Vt- 

1  A 

P  1  Q 

C  X  i7 

P  10 
o  o  xvj 

1  ffO 
X  •  ou 

OO 

PQ 

Ot^ 

Ma  Q 

Q 

o 

Q 

P  P7 

P  70 

p  PR 

xo 

xo 

?0 

I 

X 

X 

J. 

p  "^n 

P 

p  '^n 

p 

p 

o 

Conn  • 

xo 

1  7 

X  f 

J-Q 

P  7R 

P  RD 

<i.  DO 

O  f 

4.ft. 

N.Y. 

277 

OOO 

1  8*=; 

1 

X  *  DU 

•SI 

\JkJ\J 

OOO 

N.J. 

41 

o  O 

Dl. 

P  1  A 
c  «  xo 

p  PS 

X .  yu 

ftp 

119 

X  X 

Pa, 

1  7? 

1  ft? 

X  o  O  r 

1  QO 

X  •  7w 

X  .  ou 

Ohio 

384 

t^XX 

X  .  VJO 

P  10 

(O  •  Xw 

X .  yu 

719 

1  073 

Ind, 

340 

460 

uUb. 

1.69 

1-75 

1  pet 

578 

805 

111. 

377 

505 

DcSX 

2.05 

2,20 

767 

1,111 

X  ,  OOO 

Micho 

930' 

X  ,  X  ^1 

T  Dm 
J.,<5Ux 

1»52 

1.75 

J. .  OU 

1 , 422 

2,002 

1  ftplp 
J.  ,  oUo 

Wis. 

762 

1,195 

lo88 

2,45 

<d.  oU 

1,459 

2,928 

't;  nop 

Minn. 

928 

1,236 

1,298 

lo73 

1.95 

2.10 

1,559 

2,410 

2,726 

Iowa 

746 

984 

1^230 

2.02 

2.40 

2.30 

1,504 

2,362 

2,829 

Mo. 

185 

234 

290 

1.94 

2,40 

2.20 

357 

562 

638 

N.Lak. 

178 

113 

124 

lc02 

1.35 

1.60 

185 

153 

198 

S.Dak, 

467 

222 

235' 

„91 

i.ib 

1.15 

431 

244 

270 

Nehr , 

1,043 

632 

758 

1.45 

1.45 

1.85 

1,533 

916 

1,402 

Sans. 

658 

500 

650' 

1,50 

1.90 

2.10 

972 

950 

1,365 

Del. 

6 

5 

5 

2.35 

2.50 

2.20 

14 

12 

.  11 

Md. 

31 

36 

34 

1.94 

lo95 

1.80 

61 

70 

51 

Va. 

55 

65 

62 

1.70 

2.30 

1.50 

95 

150 

99 

W.Va. 

18 

32 

35 

1.73 

2.00 

1.90 

34 

64 

66 

N.C. 

7 

9 

8' 

1.78 

1.85 

1.60 

12 

17 

.13 

S.C. 

2 

3 

3 

1.67 

1.85 

1.30 

3 

6 

.4 

Ga. 

5 

6 

6 

1.74 

1.80 

1.60 

9 

11 

10 

135 

180 

189 

1.53 

1.70 

1.70 

217 

306 

321 

Tenn. 

43 

77 

85 

1.59 

1.85 

1.50 

70 

142 

128 

Ala. 

4 

3 

3' 

1.38 

1.40 

1.40 

5 

4 

4 

Miss. 

47 

70 

70' 

2.18 

2,15 

1.90 

105 

150 

133 

Ark. 

68 

80 

86' 

1»84 

2.00 

l.SO 

125 

150 

X  w  \y 

155 

La. 

18 

23 

24 

2.06 

2.00 

2.10 

38 

46 

50 

Okla. 

240 

267 

307' 

1.70 

2.10 

2.00 

407 

561 

614 

Tex. 

74 

130 

130  ' 

2.26 

2.35 

2.  35 

167 

306 

305  , 

Mont . 

671 

675 

675  ' 

1.58 

1.70 

1.80 

1,061 

1,148 

1,215 

Idaho 

779 

750 

772 

2,42 

2.60 

2.70 

1,886 

1,950 

2,084 

V/yo. 

371 

374 

404  ' 

1.47 

1,60 

1.65 

545 

598 

667 

Colo. 

677 

628 

641 

1.87 

2,00 

2.15 

1,265 

1,256 

1,378 

N.Mex. 

89 

98 

106 

2.37 

2.50 

2.45 

211 

245 

260 

Ariz. 

155 

162 

165 

2.88 

2,25 

3.00 

446 

364 

495 

Utah 

469 

460 

465  " 

2.04 

2,15 

2.40 

962 

989 

1,115 

Ilev. 

137 

139 

138 

2.15 

2,30 

2.25 

296 

320 

310 

Vfash, 

236 

315 

337  • 

2.51 

2,50 

2.70 

593 

738 

910 

Greg, 

256 

269 

269 

S  e  50 

2,55 

2.60 

640 

636 

699 

Calif.  

_  .-74S_ 

Z89 

  765.  _ 

.  _4r09  _ 

4,30_ 

„4^20 

_  3,038 

_  3.393  _ 

_3,ai3  _ 

U.S. 

12,867 

14,048 

15,218 

1.93 

2.18 

2.17 

24,907 

30,578 

33,049 

l/    Included  in  tame  hay. 
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tld 


uNrrEiD  £5TA\-rE:s  ntiPAR fM etnt  of  agricu •.."tu re: 

Crop    F=eE:PORT  AaRicuu-ruRAL  MA-.^xETiNG  BERvicE  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  F?E:PORTINa  BOARD  ..Jiil3r....lQ,._.124:l   

jTLaj„.l^...  1.941.   ..3.J.00...P.1I..  )--. 


CI,0\^R  MD  TIMOTHY  HAY  l/ 


• 

Acreage 

-  Yield 

joer  acre  : 

Production 

State 

:      '  Earven  bed  : 

Tor  : 

• 
• 

:Indi-: 

«  • 
•  • 

Indi- 

'  Average  5 

harvest : Average : 

: cated: 

Average 

cated 



:  19  3D- 39: 

1940_  : 

1941  : 

193C)-39j. 

1940_ 

_:1941_:_ 

„193C-39 

1940_  1  _ 

_i£4r  

Tlioimand  acres 

Tens 

Thous-^j.id  tons 

Me. 

Coo 

528 

465 

466 

0.97 

1.00 

0.90 

513 

456 

4  ^  o 

419  . 

IM  an* 

<dUo 

2i<d 

214 

1«14 

le25 

1.00 

237 

255 

OT  A 

214 

CO  A 

Dy4t 

b  r  r 

r^'  rj 

6  f? 

1,21 

1.25 

1.10 

O  TO 
OOO 

O  AC 

yl  c 

745 

Mass* 

OCA 

ori  o 

lc44 

1.58 

1.30 

AC^ 

4dx 

P  T 

<io 

O  ry 

23 

1.34 

1.40 

1.30 

oU 

^A 

T  DO 

xcsy 

193 

1.33 

1.43 

1.25 

<doO 

OTA 

o4x  . 

In  •  X  • 

o,  <dUo 

<o,y  /.i 

1.19 

1.40 

,95 

4,lbl 

"NT  .T 

XfiO 

iX^t 

ixo 

lo  35  , 

1.45 

1.20 

xy  o 

XO  7 

Pa 

<5  ,U<oO 

1.14 

1.30 

1.05 

o  Arui 
<o,^too 

s>  cr\c 
(i,  oub 

C>  ,  X<OD 

uxixo 

X  J  yob 

1     Q  fZI 

i,yoi 

X  ,  o  /o 

1.00 

1.35 

1.10 

1  OAK 

<; ,  bu  ( 

5  Acn 

X,U<d  / 

x,xuu 

.96 

1.25 

1.10 

OCR 

ybb 

x,xux  • 

TIT 

1     1  CA 

x,xd4 

XjOUo 

T     OC  A 

le08 

1.  JD 

T  OO 

1,20 

1  OKI 

l,obl 

X ,  ox  I 

ivil  Uli  • 

1,/dro 

T    or?  o 

l,<c 

.  1.03 

1.35 

1.10 

X,  4^y 

X,  roO 

X ,  'tub  • 

nxs  • 

1.24 

lo55 

1.60 

<d,  obo 

7    OKA  ■ 

o ,  you- 

Minn* 

o  n  o 

888 

n  /-J 

869 

a95 

le22 

1.30 

1,50 

1,073 

T    *1  TA 

1,130 

X  ,  0^t<t3 

I  owa 

1,712 

2,106 

1 ,959 

1.09 

1.20 

1.15 

l,8o4 

o  cor^ 

2,527 

MO* 

1,595 

1,280 

1 ,152 

.77 

.90 

,85 

n     oT  >l 

1,214 

T      T  CO 

1,152 

y  /y 

JM.  jJai^* 

23 

8 

8 

.91  • 

1,15 

1,40 

o** 

21 

9 

li. 

28 

15 

15 

.76 

.85 

1.00 

21 

13 

lo 

48 

IS 

17 

,94 

1,15 

1,20 

48 

15 

•DA 

K.ans» 

96 

55 

55 

.93 

1.20 

1.20 

93 

66 

66 

40 

40 

40 

1.20 

1.35 

1.10 

48 

54 

44 

Ma. 

299 

309 

315 

1,12 

1.25 

1.00 

335 

386 

315 

va. 

451 

459 

450 

.98 

1.25 

.70 

446 

586 

315 

77.  Va. 

426 

390 

394 

.95 

1.20 

.95 

402 

468 

374 

N.  C. 

64 

68 

68 

.90 

1.00 

.75 

58 

68 

51 

Gra. 

4 

4 

4 

.95 

.90 

.80 

4 

4 

3 

Ky. 

378 

420 

.93 

1.15 

.90 

354 

483 

378 

Tenn. 

241 

209 

199 

.90 

1.00 

.75 

216 

209 

149 

Ala. 

5 

5 

5 

no 

.85 

.80 

4 

4 

4 

Miss . 

5 

9 

10 

1.24  . 

1.20 

1.10 

6 

11 

11' 

Ark. 

49 

40 

40 

.88 

o  o 

,80 

43 

40 

32 

Mont. 

228 

212 

201 

1.28 

1.60 

1.60 

294 

339 

322 

Idaho 

136 

133 

130 

1.36 

1«50 

1.50 

187 

200 

195- 

Wyo. 

105 

103 

103 

1.04 

1.15 

1.35 

110 

118 

139 

Colo. 

151 

153 

158 

1.32 

1.40 

1.60 

199 

214 

253 

N.Mex. 

7 

8 

8 

,  1.26 

1.30 

1.40 

9 

10 

11 

UtaJi 

21 

22 

23 

1.41  . 

lc60 

1.70 

29 

35 

39 

Nev. 

22 

21 

21 

.  1.25 

1.40 

.  1.20 

28 

29 

25 

Wash. 

191 

196 

196 

2.08 

2.15 

•  2.20 

397 

421 

431 

Oreg. 

109 

78 

82 

1.56 

1.50 

1.70 

170 

125 

139 

Calif ._ 

_  35_ 

 37  _ 

 57_ 

1»80_ 

_U8&  . 

 58  _ 

 67  _  _ 

 6fi  _  _ 

U.  S. 

22,363 

22,387 

21,898 

1.10 

1.31  . 

1.15 

24,587 

29,287 

25,164 

jL/    Included  in  tame  hay;  excludes  svreetclover  and  lespedeza. 
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UNITED  STAXEIS   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  agricuuturau  marketing  service  Washington,  D.  C 

°-  crop  reporting  board  July... 10.,. .1941. 


..Jyiy...i..,.....i.94i, 


.3i.0.Q.P..M.....(E...T....). 


_Yieid_p^r_acre  I  Prodnction 


_Acr_ea^e_ 


State  : 

Harvested 

:  For 

\  ft 

:Indi-: 

• 
• 

Indi- 

Average 

• 

: harvest , 

: Average : 

: Gated: 

Average  : 

• 
• 

cated 

1930-39 

:  1940 

:  1941 

:  1930-39: 

1940 

:1941  : 

1930-39  : 

1940  : 

1941 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  hushels 

111. 

6 

18 

— 

15.0 

11.0 

90 

198 

Mich. 

8 

8 

6 

8.7 

9.0 

8.5 

64 

72 

51 

Wis. 

6 

19 

15 

10.7 

13.0 

12.0 

62 

247 

180 

Minn, 

712 

1,590 

1,415 

8.3 

10.5 

9.5 

5,902 

16,695 

13,442 

Iowa 

26 

180 

234 

9.2 

14.0 

13.0 

235 

2,520 

3,042 

Mo. 

3 

3 

4 

4.4 

6.0 

5.5 

14 

18 

22 

H.Dak. 

652 

648 

745 

4.3 

6.0 

7.0 

2,895 

3,888 

5,215 

S.Dak. 

164 

293 

8.0 

774 

1  904 

1  944 

Netr. 

5 

2 

5 

1/5.4 

10.0 

8.0 

25 

20 

40 

Kans. 

54 

146 

136 

6.1 

9.0 

8.5 

341 

1,314 

1,156 

Ok  la. 

17 

20 

7.0 

8.0 

119 

160 

Tex. 

29 

16 

6.0 

6.5 

174 

104 

Mont. 

118 

132 

150 

3.7 

7.5 

6.0 

416 

990 

900 

Idaho 

5 

5 

8.0 

9.0 

40 

45 

Ariz. 

13 

15 

18.5 

21.0 

240 

315 

'-Tash. 

5 

1 

9.5 

12.0 

48 

12 

Ureg. 

4 

2 

1/17.1 

6.0 

12.0 

24 

24 

Calif 46 

134 

198 

21.0 

16.0    1/  745 

2,814 

3,168 

.\  S. 

1,788 

3,234 

3,228 

6.4 

9.7 

9.3 

11,269 

31,217 

30,018 

1/    Short-tine  average. 

HOPS 


• 
• 

Acreage 

:    Yield  ;£er  acre  : 

Production 

"i7 

state  : 

Average 

• 
• 

• 
• 

: Average:          :  Ind.  : 

Average  : 

:  Ind. 

• 
• 

1930-39 

:  1940 

:  1941 

: 19 30-39:  1940  J  1941  : 

1930-39  : 

1940 

:  1941 

Acres 

Pounds 

Thousand  pounds 

Wash. 

4,350 

6,000 

7,100 

1,771    2»080  1,925 

7,767 

12,480 

13,668 

Oreg. 

19,540 

19,600 

20,400 

937    1,020  880 

18,236 

19,992 

17,952 

Calif. 

5j.770 

7,200 

7j.600 

1,528    1^400  1,300 

8^781 

10j,080 

9,880 

U.  S. 

29,660 

32,800 

35,100 

1,171    1,297  1,182 

34,784 

42,552 

41,500 

available  for  marketing  tecause  of  economic  conditions  and  the  marketing  agree- 
ment allotments. 


SORGO  (Por  Sirup) 


Acreage 

Acreage 

State  : 

Harvested  : 

Por 

: State 

Harvested  : 

For 

Average 

t  • 
•  * 

harvest, 

Average 

•  • 

•  • 

harvest, 

1930-39 

:    1940  : 

1941 

1930-39 

:      1940  2 

1941 

Thousand  acres 

Thousand  acres 

Ind. 

3 

4 

4  i 

.Ky. 

14 

16 

16 

111. 

2 

1 

1  i 

tTenn. 

19 

17 

15 

Iowa 

2 

3 

3 

(Ala. 

40 

34 

37 

LIo. 

12 

10 

8  ; 

iMiss. 

22 

23 

23 

Kans. 

3 

2 

2 

lArk. 

22 

18 

14 

Va. 

3 

3 

3  ; 

Qkla. 

4 

2 

2 

H.G. 

20 

13 

12 

5  Tex. 

29 

33 

32 

S.C. 

Ga. 

7 
16 

6 
15 

7  ; 
14  I 

;u.  S. 

219 

200 

193 

-  43  « 


gbp 


U  N  i  ™ 

eipartn;  :-: 

OF-  A3:- 

:^ROP  Re: 

PORT 

AG  R  iCU  l-TU  R  Ai.  MARKETING 

•  V/ash 

in.5ton,  p..  C. 

as 

of 

CROP 

REPORT  1  r 

!C3  BOARD 

1941 

Jr.lv  1 

,  1941 

3:00 

P.M 

,.,(>"]..?.,.).  

* 

. .  .  G0';JP?1AS 

• 

BEASTS 

• 
• 

 Arre£^:e 

XL-,.- 

:_  _Acr 

State 

• 
« 

• 

Average;  nr,^,-. 

• 

:  A/eraf:e: 
:  1^50-30 :_  . 

1940 

•  '1941 

• 

:Avera::e:  ^  w^^^ 
:ig20-39:_.-r_ 

•  1941  " 

•  ■  ■ 

Thoiisand__ac 

ires 

•.md___acre.s 

'•  . .  'i'bo.u.E?jad_ 

acre.s 

N.Y. 

5 

16 

].4 

— 

IT.j. 

9 

35 

35 

'   1  ■ 

2 

2 

— 

Pa,  _ 

32 

79 

76  ' 

1 

1 

Ohio 

318 

1.037 

902 

3  _ 

4 

3 

— 

Ind. 

739 

1.50B 

1,357 

3^ 

40 

42 

— - 

Ill,"  • 

2,912 

201 

P88 

0(J  '.J 

245 

— 

Mich, 

PI  n 

OJ-VJ 

158 

— 

T.'is," 

149 

KJ  X 

249 

_J 

Minn, 

242 

254 

Iowa. 

S5S 

.559 

1,434 

— ■ 

Mo, 

AT  Q 

£iJ\J 

430 

91 

1  OP, 

108 

— - 

p. 

PO 

20 

— : 

ICariS, 

41 

78 

76 

]  .  6. 

13 

17 

Dei, 

44 

46 

2  • 

2 



Md, 

38 

50 

51 

9. 

.9 

8 

.  ^ 

— 

Va, 

104 

110 

■J.  -u  V./ 

106 

:    90 . 

30 

64 



— " 

l^.Va, 

42 

55 

51 

2 , 

■2 

2 

— 

242 

3f:il 

'  331 

■■  159  . 

178 

199 

. 

"*"* 

s,c. 

22. 

2C 

30  : 

' ..  ;  325  . 

392 

431 

14 

22 

Ga,  ■ 

.  .  * 

-  .-■  83 

8-3  ' 

'    '  248 

291 

378 

47' 

72 

83  ■ 

■v.  24 

23 

25 

8 

8 

8 

K:^. . 

119 

172 

200 

65 

58 

62 

Tenn. 

160 

IbO 

155 

194 

128 

140 

Ala. ' 

185 

246 

256 

179 

183 

201 

26 

35 

Miss, 

193 

309 

371 

1G8 

139 

•  236 

13 

15 

16 

Ark. 

152 

■  171 

173 

•  311 

318 

•  •  328 

La. 

40 

86 

101 

•  72 

33 

■  ■■  92 

5 

9 

9 

Okla, 

15 

15 

16 

■-82 

94 

90 

Tex, 

r 

./  34 

_  k'L 

524 

555 

II.s,_  _ 

_5^4G?.. 

I^U^Sb' 

'Is,547_'  _3 

_  Jii3i 

l&l- 

1/  Grovm 

alone  f 

or  all  p'crposes. 

2/  -.Short 

-time  average 

• 

■pBAi^^TS 


state 

:  Averac;'e 

•        1940  * 

1941  ' 

Avf^'^a''^ 

1940 

•  1941 

:  1930-39 

•  • 

193 J -39  : 

• 

-"^liOriSand  acres_.  .■  

Per  cent. 

Va. 

144  ~ 

159 

~  ■    161  ; 

79 

36 

69 

248 

270  • 

■     255  ■ 

•  -  ,76  •■- 

81 

76 

Tor 

 ;  11„ 

'  ■  .■9- 

_  _1D„  ^ 

68  ! 

77 

67 

—  •o.'tal__ 

 ^403_ 

 _44:3_  ._•  „ 

_4a7,- 1 

77  

_  83  

.73 

S.oar, 

■16., 

20  ; 

58 

80 

74 

Go.,;'' 

537  1 

•  r.  .  ■••763 

751  ; 

72 

.■  81 

77 

Ila. 

125 

153 

166 

78 

81 

79 

Ala,' 

352 

426 

430 

72 

83 

78 

MisR^ 

33 

71 

73 

TX 

_  _To tal_ 

 lj.ll7_ 

 U410  

1^402  ■ 

72 

81 

77 

Ark,  _ 

55 

55 

50  ■ 

72 

74 

72 

La. 

34 

34 

31  : 

71 

71 

72 

Okla, 

52 

  55 

90 

69 

■75 

70 

Teic, 

378 

68 

74 

69 

•Total 

430 

532 

59 

74  ■ 

-  •  70 

U.S.  •• 

lj.951 

.    "  2^390_. 

73 

80 

75 

alone  for  all  purposes. 


_  44  - 


mjd 


0  I 


I 


/--•I 

I' 

■SI 


III 


ii 


^1 


0)  CD 

CD  I 

!■'.  O 


1 1  tj  1 

;  0)  n  O  .-H  , 
^1  ' 

1  rc, 


^1 
1^ 


0)  CD 
fH  o 


w 

o  I 

-  cn 


O  0) 
CD  O 


%  I 

Si  I 
&"\ 

I  PS 


I  I 


••I 

EH 


I  I 

I  I 

OOOOOOOOOfNJ  Oj'cNj' 

in  Oi  -vf  tn  -Ni'  in  o  o  od  ro  rHicni 
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UNITED  SXATEIS   D E P A RX !V1  FT. N T"  OF 

AORICUL" 

ru  RE 

Crop 

Report 

AG  r?  icu  i-- 

"URAL  MAT 

^KETING  SERVICET 

WaEhin^!;t  on,  D.  C  , , 

e.s  of 

CROP 

F^EPOR 

n  NG 

BOARD 

.My.  .10.,... 

.12.41  

II  M  <  (  IIMI  C  ri  It  11  Mill  1  M 

.3i.0.a.-P.M. 

...(E..T..).  

TOBACCO 

"oer  aqr_e  _  : 

  Production  

State :_ 

_  Harvested,  I 

J;  Ox 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

Indi-: 

Avera.g,e 

•  • 

nar  v  esT., 

: Average: 

• 
• 

Gated: 

Average  : 

: Indicated 

1930-39 

:    1940.  s 

:  1930-39: 

1940:1941  : 

1930-39  : 

1940  : 

1941 

Acres 

Po^mds 

Thou 

sand  pounds 

Mass* 

5,820 

6,100 

1,432 

1,612 

1,564 

8,288 

9,835 

9,699 

Conn. 

16,720 

17,400 

1  7  '^00 

1,366 

1,340 

1,470 

22,769 

23,321 

25,717 

N.Y. 

970 

1,400 

X  ,  .  \J\J 

1,258 

1,250 

1,250 

1,181 

1,750 

1,875 

Pa. 

28,800 

33,700 

POD 

1,241 

1,472 

1,451 

35,383 

49 , 590 

Ohio 

34,830 

.  28,700 

915 

989 

914 

31,776 

28,376 

24,048 

Ind. 

12,450 

10,000 

806 

1,039 

900 

10,076 

10,387 

9,720 

Wis. 

22,050 

24,500 

1,339 

1,480 

1,380 

23,986 

36,260 

31,744 

Minn. 

800 

700 

T      T  OCT 

1,125 

1,225 

1,050 

928 

858 

Mo. 

6,110 

5,400 

6 .  oon 

893 

1,150 

1,000 

5,538 

6,210 

6,000 

Kans. 

1/  '352 

300 

1/834 

1,050 

1,000 

l/  306 

315 

300 

Md. 

37,090 

38,000 

S9 . loo 

723 

840 

850 

25,901 

31,920 

33,235 

Va. 

136,820 

108 , 500 

105. 800 

732 

925 

860 

99,861 

100,509 

■  90,950 

W.Ya. 

4,390 

3,100 

2, 800 

677 

900 

775 

2,985 

2,790 

2,170 

U.C. 

647,070 

505,000 

509.200 

811 

1,043 

991 

529  5  356 

526,505 

504,380 

S.  C. 

100,700 

81,000 

85,000 

836 

1,015 

950 

85,656 

82,215 

80,750 

Ga. 

79,210 

72,100 

72,100 

831 

1,060 

901 

53,103 

75,420 

54,929 

Fla. 

12,930 

16,700 

16. 200 

847 

955 

745 

10,915 

16,123 

12,076 

Ky. 

399,830 

337,750 

517,400 

792 

1,002 

857 

315,383 

338,477 

275,147 

Tenn. 

129,070 

113,500 

100 , 100 

848 

956 

903 

109,348 

109,690 

90,399 

Ala. 

,  500 

500 

830 

724 

415 

362 

U.S.  1, 

576,220  1,404,3501,376,500 

832 

1,034 

956  1,394,839  1,451,956 

1,316,481 

if  Short-time  average. 


BEAMS,  dry  ediTDle  l/ 


_Acr^a^  :_  Yi^eld  ;£er  acre  :  Z^£cLucti^n 


State  [ 

Harvested  : 

For 

•  • 

•  • 

:indi-: 

• 
• 

Average  : 

harvest 

: Average: 

• 
• 

cated: 

Average  ! 

:  Indicated 

1930-39  : 

1940 

1941 

:  1930-39: 

1940:1941  : 

1930-39  i 

.  1940 

• 
• 

1941 

Thousand  acres 

Potinds 

Thousand  hags 

Me. 

8 

8 

8 

872 

875 

880 

74 

70 

70 

Yt. 

3 

2 

2 

611 

500 

520 

19 

12 

12 

jr.y. 

144 

129 

155 

;  754 

700 

800 

1,101 

903 

1,240 

Mich. 

552 

567 

747 

759 

760 

850 

4,137 

4,309 

5,350 

Wis. 

5 

3 

3 

.390 

450 

420 

19 

14 

13 

Minn. 

5 

4 

4 

325 

400 

400 

15 

16 

16 

Nehr. 

14 

20 

21 

778 

1,140 

1,200 

116 

228 

252 

Kans. 

5 

1 

1 

3/375 

350 

350 

22 

4 

4 

Mont . 

23 

20 

21- 

1,133 

1,350 

1,250 

249 

270 

262 

Idaho 

118 

113 

132 

1,301 

1,475 

1,350 

1,511 

1,657 

1,782 

Wyo. 

40 

55 

59 

1,055 

1,100 

1,100 

421 

605 

649 

Colo. 

310 

332 

292 

351 

530 

500 

1,129 

1,760 

1,460 

N.Mex. 

154 

193 

184 

312 

340 

350 

492 

655 

644 

Ariz. 

9 

14 

14- 

468 

450 

480 

41 

63 

67 

Oreg. 

2 

1 

1 

673 

480 

800 

12 

5 

8 

Calif, 

325 

374. 

389 

la.209_ 

1,468 

1,341 

3,939  _ 

5^492 

5,217 

U.S. 

1^716 

1,836 

2,033 ~ 

730.5 

875.5 

887.7 

13,297 

16^.074 

18j046 

1/    Includes  "beans  grom  for  seed.        '       *  , 
2/    Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned). 

3/    Short-time  average.  gbp 


UNITEID  STATES   DElPARTiV  [-T.N  T   OF  A3R;CUL.TURE 

Crop    Re^PORT  agr, cultural,  marketing  servicf:               ?/ashin£;ton ,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  RE:'=OF^'ri  N<3  BOARD                   ''^'olj  10,  1941 

July  1,  1941  "3:00  P;r:, (e:t;T"' 


Ac  -'if^'f? 

• 

Yield  "oer' 

acr_e  

:  Production 

:_  _Harves_ 

tod  

:    for  : 

:  Indi- 

•  • 

:  ■  Indi- 

s: 

: harvest: 

■  Avar age: 

; cet&d 

:  '  c?ted 

—  —  —  —  — 

••pS0-59:_ 

1940_. 

1941_: 

_li20~39j,  19±0_ 

1  ^1 

1  l-l'^'^y  19,4P_ 

.1  _li-l 

_q".s_a-d_?xr"S 

Short  tons 

■,_to.ii£ 

35 

41 

"  37 

8.3 

9.1 

3.5 

277  375 

314 

iVI  T  r*  Vr  1  O'  Q 

10  c3 

112 

92 

B.2 

9.1 

8.5 

365  1,022 

732 

NeTsraBka 

•  59 

70 

62 

12.  6 

15.3 

13. 5 

871  933 

837 

Hontana 

52 

83 

64 

J.tda  <> 

14.0 

13.0 

751      Is  166 

832 

Idaho 

54 

71 

59 

11.7 

16.1 

16.0 

649  1,141 

94<.- 

Wyoming 

45 

47 

39 

12.1 

14,2 

13-5 

558  667 

526 

175 

140 

131 

12. 2 

14.9 

14.0 

2,141  2,092 

1 , 834 

u  0  aji 

48 

48 

33 

12o5 

10,5 

14.0 

614  504 

532 

UaX  l-i  VI  111. 

£  119 

173 

152 

16.2 

14.0 

1,534  2,803 

1,848 

S*!*  o'f'  oc! 

_  101 

131 

J-Q7_ 

._  „9^1. 

„  11^-i.. 

_  10..  6_ 

 924  lj.489_ 

_  1 ,132  _ 

815 

916 

;'61 

11.4 

13.3 

12.  5 

^5 1.284"  12j.l92 

9 , 58£ 

SU^-ARCiil'^  ?0R 

SIHJP 

Ac:"eage 

.  As.^6ase_  

State 

Hoj'^/ested 

?or 

:  State 

Hnivested  : 

Per 

:  Average 

* 
• 

:  Y 

arvest 

:  Aver 

age    :               :  1 

larrest 

:  1930 

-39 

:  1940 

• 
• 

1941 

:  19  30 

-39    :  1940 

1941 

.  n 

-lousarid.  acres 

Thonspnd  rcros 

S.C. 

5~ 

4 

4 

:Ark. 

1                1  "  ' 

1 

Cra. 

34 

22 

26 

:Lp. 

25  29 

26 

ria. 

12 

10 

11 

iTex. 

8  5 

4 

Ala. 

25 

18 

21 

'u.  s. 

37  105 

110 

liiss 

26 

16 

17 

1 

STTG.,^J-.Ci\lTJi]  FOR  3TT-C-AR 
Per  Sug;ar 


Acrepse 

• 

Yield  of  cane_jjer 

acre  : 

c  "Vo-C  t  i  011 

Harvested  ^ 

:    Por  : 

Indi-: 

• 

:  Indi- 

State  : 

Avera>'^e: 

: harvest: 

Average:  : 

cated  : 

Average: 

:  cpted 

1930-39: 

1940 

:    1941  : 

1930-39 :_  1940  1  . 

J-i^l  i 

1950-39: 

_  lS-4p_ 

:_1941 

Tho.us_and_ac.r_6S_ 

3h_orjt  t_ons_ 

Tho_;^s_a^ 

d_short 

t'on£ 

Loiiisiana 

219.7 

225 

240 

17.1    "  13.0 

"l7.5 

37842 

3  y  ^  2o 

4,200 

Florida  

16,1 

_  29^7_ 

„32.1 

_31.8  32^.1  

35.0 

.  _520_  _ 

_  955 

_la.ia4_ 

Total 

,235.8 

254.7 

272.1 

■'S.'i  J5.2 

19.6 

4, 352 

3^881 

5,324 

?or  ?eed 

Louiniana 

20,3 

30 

17.0  12.0 

17.5 

345 

360 

.  420 

Plor'^  da 

,7 

.  A 

33.5  39.5 

40.0 

22 

27 

15 

Total 

20.9 

30.7 

24.4 

17.5  12.5 

17.9 

367 

337 

436 

240.0 

Louisiana 

255 

264 

17.1  12.9 

17.5 

4,187 

3.285 

4,620 

Florida  IS. 7  30.4  32 ._5  33.^9  32.3  _  _35.1.          542   .983_  l,L4a  _ 

_  lotal  _  _  256,7  _  285.4  _  J296._5_  _  18j^0  15.0  _  _19.4  _  4,729         4,268  _5^bCL 


ces 

-  48  - 


united  staxeis  deparxment  of  aglric 
Crop  Report  aoricul-turai.  markexinq  service 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

Jul_y  1_,  1941  

POTATOES  1/ 


UUTURE 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Jvl-j  10,  1941  „„ 

3:00...P.M...il-T..L..... 


GROUP  '  ^Acrea^^e  : 

ajid  I  H^rves:ted_  :    ]?or  : 

STATE    s Average:  :harvest: 
 5i930-39:_194g  _:_1941  _: 

Thousand  acres 


 Xi§.^4  2.6 r  acre  

:  :  Indi- 

Average:  reacted 
1930-39  :_19 40  l  1941__ 
Bushels 


:  _Produc.tioa:  

:  :  zlndi- 

:Average:  :cated 
*i930-39:_1940  _:i94X- 

Thousand  "bushels 


Maine 

168 

165 

267 

280 

-^4.016 

44,055 

45,360 

^*  X>  V/       ^  W  J. 

232 

126 

125 

P9.P86 

26,838 

25,250 

2P1  _  _ 

 X  fO  .   

j./oy .   

-lii0_ 

_J28_  _ 

P4..QP4 

_24,fi7Q  _22^784 

1^    S^l    t".  TTI 

S07  

_Dib4  

_1£8^4JJZ2^3^ 

98.2P6 

_95.,46iS 

—9^2,594 

280 

240 

<5UD 

86 

95 

?6. 606 

20,640 

19 , 570 

Wi  sconsin 

256 

1  '7'X 
X  <  o 

85 

78 

92 

21,830 

15,054 

15,916 

Minnesota 

307 

250 

76 

95 

83 

23,088 

23,750 

18,426 

North  Dakota 

135 

172 

73 

110 

100 

9,852 

18,920 

15,800 
_  2,525 

_SQ.uth  _DaJ:CQ.t2i  _ 

_4S  _  _ 

_3a  „ 

_  g_3  

_  a3_ 

_  Z5_  _ 

_  a.30QL 

_  a,  016. 

_  5  Central   

L»Q2i  _  _ 

QBl  _ 

PIP 

_  S0^6 

_  21^2^ 

-8a,  380 

_72,£137 

Heoraska 

102 

81 

7*^ 

81 

140 

135 

8,030 

11,340 

9,855 

Montana 

20 

17 

90 

120 

110 

1,774 

2.040 

1,760 

Idaho 

114 

124 

112 

224 

255 

250 

25,505 

32,860 

28,000 

Wyoming 

26 

20 

1  9 

83 

120 

120 

2,179 

2,400 

2,280 

Colorado 

99 

78 

73 

T43 

195 

175 

14,151 

15,210 

12,775 

Utah 

15,4 

12.0 

10.8 

152 

170 

165 

2,021 

2,040 

1,782 

Nevada 

2.5 

2.3 

2.0 

144 

170 

140 

358 

391 

V/ashington 

49 

45 

43 

170 

185 

200 

8,344 

8,325 

8,600 

Oregon 

45 

46 

47 

151 

185 

175 

6,762 

8,510 

8,225 

jC^lifornia  g/.  . 

-  30i.5_  . 

_  2.9^0. 

37.0 

_  238  „  . 

_  S2a  _ 

.  zoa  _ . 

7i.365. 

.  12  'iaO- 

-  U^OO 

_  IP Jfe.st.ern_ 

s^i.i  _ 

464.2. 

_4i22ji.8_ 

J.53i.5_ 

-^a5.u9.jLa5^„ 

_76,490  _95.,5.96. 

__TgTAIi_18  

2, 

129.8  1,918.3 

1,764.8 

_121i.8_ 

_141^5 

JL41i.7_ 

258,389  a71,432. 

r\irr\  r\no 

2c>U,0oo 

OTHSa  LATE  POTATO 

STATES: 

New  Hampshire 

9.6 

9.9 

Q  R 

156 

165 

160 

1,487 

1,634 

1,520 

Vermont  • 

16.7 

15.3 

14.5 

135 

140 

135 

2,277 

2.142 

1,958 
2,914 

Massachusetts 

15.9 

19.0 

.  18.8 

■140 

155 

155 

2,204 

3.135 

Rhode  Island 

3.6 

4.5 

4-  4- 

195 

190 

634 

878 

836 

Connecticut 

15. a 

18.9 

loo 

180 

170 

2,635 

a,4Da 

_  3,213 

5  Nei'^  Eng3.and 

51,9 

67.6 

66.1 

165,5 

158.0 

9»237  J.L,19L 

JL0,441 

Ifest  Virginia 

36 

33 

oo 

7Q 

110 

100 

2,844 

3,630 

3, 300 

Ohio 

129 

118 

100 

110 

12,552 

11,800 

11,440 

Indiana 

61 

51 

An 
'±1 

O  f 

85 

95 

5,279 

4.335 

4,465 

Illinois 

46 

39 

CO 

76 

91 

90 

3,448 

3,549 

3.240 

__Io.wa  

J72l  _  _ 

-60_  _ 

 Px.  _ 

77 

J.Q2„ 

JLQ5_  _ 

_  5,549 

-6,120. 

_  5.,2S5 

_  ^  C_entrg4.  

345   

301.  _ 

277 

86.7 

_  97^8 

JLQ2^ 

29,771 

-20, 434- 

_2a,430 

New  Mexico 

5.8  . 

6.0 

D.U 

7P 

80 

75 

421 

480 

450 

—Arijspna  

_  2.5  _ 

-2^4 

 2..  a. 

_  o.^_  _ 

_116_ 

_L^_  _ 

 207 

_  -276. 

 S92 

_  Z  Soiithv;e.st.ern_ 

_  8.3 

PI  R 

75  7 

_§P^0 

_  25iu7„ 

 529 

_  _  756_ 

_  _  a42 

_T0TAIi_JL2  

415.^  _ 

377.  Q_ 

Qc  q 

J.Q5,JJL12^_ 

_39,637  ^L,3S1.  -JSa.ZLS 

2.0_LAT1  STATES_ 

2, 

545.0  2, 

295,  :L 

2,115.Z 

_li7±.5_ 

_l3_6.j3  J.S6^9_ 

298,027  212^  820.  a82., SDl 

INTSEI'IEDIATE  POC 

I'ATO  STATES: 

New  Jersey 

49 

58 

55 

168 

175 

168 

8,262 

10,150 

9,240 

Delaware 

5.2 

4.3 

4,2 

87 

103 

89 

455 

443 

374 

Maryland 

30 

25.2 

24.4 

100 

115 

106 

2,997 

2,898 

2,586 

Virginia 

94 

76 

77 

112 

137 

81 

10,561 

10,412 

6,2^?' 

Kentucky 

48 

46 

47 

75 

90 

76 

3,609 

4,140 

3,572 

Missouri 

57 

54 

55 

77 

104 

92 

4,352 

5,616 

5,060 

_K^s.as. 

_35  

_26.  _ 

_  _26  _ 

_  Z8_  _ 

_S8_ 

_  93_  _ 

_  2,754 

_a,54a. 

-2,^8 

_  TOTAl  2  

318.3  _ 

289.5. 

_  288.6 

_104j^l_ 

J.a5J.  J.02.2 

33,089 

_36.2D2L 

29,487 

37  LATE  and 

INTMEDLA^  

a»86^.3  a,&84,i 

2.^^.2 

_116i.0_ 

J.25cP 

J.S2i7_ 

331,116  349^027.  212^288 

mtrp 

49  - 

UNITED  ^XATEIS   DEPARTMEINX  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Crop  Report  aoricul.xurac  marketincs  service  Washington,  D.  C, 

3S  of  CROP  reporting  board  JulyAO  1.941 

■::~=:;:-~:t^=::^   :3.:QalRX.J(s.i.L: 

 .   JPOTATOES  i/(_Continued)_ 

GHOUP     ;  :_,  Acreage  :  Z^e.1^  £©1.  acre  :  ^2^^^^^9P-  

and         :  Kitrves.ted  :  .  For    :  :  :  Indi-:  t    .         :  Indi- 

.  S'TATH:  Aver  age:  rharvest  :Average:  :cated  lAverage:    .         :  cated 
 JiSS.0-39;.  1940  _.:_1941  _:1930-39  :..J94Q.  i  19^._:i92P-o2.:_194Q  _:_  i9^_ 

p?hpusand  acres  Bushels,  ghousand  "bushels 

EAELY  POTATO  SJAgES; 

/Ijorth  Carolina    81  80  81       100      109         82  8,182      8,720  6,642 

South  CajTolina    21  28  SO       115      114         89  2,475      3,192  2,670 

Georgia  16  19  20         66        78         64  1,096      1,482  1,280 

Florida  28  28  29       111      154       109  3,120      4,312  3,161 

Tennessee  42  44  45        68        77         56  2,870      3,388  2,520 

Alabama  36  48  50         87        87       108  3,179      4,176  5,400 

Idssissippi         16  20  21        71        62         70  1,135      1,240  1,470 

Arkansas  42  41  43        73        95         72  3,047      3,895  3,096 

Louisiana  41  40  ,44        .61        57         65  2,502      2,280  2,860 

Oklahoma  37  34         '35         71        75         62  2,600      2,550  2,170 

Texas  52  50  62         64        64       109  3,312      3,200  6,758 

California  ^  ^20,2  36.0  £50  _  285   265  5,411  _10,260  _  10_.335 

 ^T0TAIj_12  i3a»i  I  468.0  I  I^9ToI  l8i.5  104.0  I  96_.9~  _38,929  148.695  _  48~362 

TOTAL  U.S,  2,295.5  _3^052^8_2_,904. 3_  112.6  130.3  _125^6_  370,045  397,722  _367_,6_50 

1/  Except  for  California,  the  estimates  shov;n  for  each  State  under  a  particular 

group  cover  the  entire  crop,  whether  commercial  or  noncommercial,  early  or  late. 
2./  Estimates  shovra.  for  California  \inder  the  surplus  late  States  do  not  include  the 

earlv  commercial  crop. 
3/  Estimates  shovm  for  California  under  the  early  States  cover  the  early  commercial 
crop  only, 

 si^tpotat6ss_'  

■  l^:  .  _  Apreg;ge  ;  ^^i.eli_J?ei'.._acre  _  1  Production  

_Harves.tgd  :    For    :  :      ,  :  Indi-:              :  :  Indi- 

State         rAverage:             :harvest:  Average:  :cated  ;  Average:  !  cated 

 112.3Q.-S9JL  1940_  J.  19il_  ±  1930-39  :_1940  1  1941_:_1 9 30-391  _194g  _:_194i  _ 

Thousand  acres  Bushels  .             Thousand  "bushels 

IT.  J.                   15         15          16          141  120  120.        2,152        1.8OO  1,920 

Ind.                     4           3            3          102  100  120           419  30O  360 

111..                    6-6           6            85  81  95            532  486  570 

lo^m                     3           3            3           86  95  100            255  285  300 

Mo..                    12         13          13           79  90  85           926       1,170  1,105 

Kans.                   4           3            3           88  140  130           400  420  390 

Del.                     6           5.        5          123  145  130            804  725  650 

Hd.                       8           9          10          132  165  170        1,071        1,485  1,700 

Va.                     37         31          32          111  125  115        4,061       3.875  3,680 

IT-C.                    87         74    ,      80           9  6  96  105        8,354       7.104  8,400 

S.C.                    63         63          65            85  80  85        5,401        5.040  5,525 

Ga.  .                 118         99        109            72  70  71        8,510        6.930  7,739 

Fla.                    21         18          19            66  60  63        1,400        1,080  1,197 

Ky..                    23         23          24           83  85  85        1,904       1.955  2,040 

Tenn.                  57         51          59            88  85.  85        5,019        4,335  5,015 

Ala.                    97         82          98            80  60  75        7,773       4,920  7,350 

Hiss.                  82         69          73           87  65  80        7,222        4.485  5,840 

Ark.                    42         36          36            73  90  75        3,016       3,240  2,700 

La..                    99         86          93           70  58  73        6,884       4,988  6,789 

Okla.          ..       19    .     20      .    21            61  80  80        1.173        1.600  1,680 

Tex.                    66    .     51          62           71  85.  77        4,726       4.335  4,774 

Calif.  ^11  12  1_3  108  120  105  1»204   lj_440  - 

U,S._  282  _  _772_  _  _843^   _8a.3  _  _  84._3_73,208  _  61_j_998_  _71,0_89_ 
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UNITED  STATES   D  E  P  A  R  T  M  E".  N  T   OF  AGRICULTURE: 


Crop  Report 
as  of 
July  1,  ?.941  . 


AGRICULTURAL   MA^^Kr•:T■|^4G  PE-RVIOt: 

CROP  R  1£  P  O  R  ■  r  •  I  N  Q  }P.  C)  A  R  D 
APPL3S  ,  COI^'ERCIA.L  CROP  1,/ 


Washington,  D.  C, 

July..lQ,...194X.  

...3im.PJ:u.-..(3.T..)..- 


Area  aiid  State 

Eastern  Stntcs: 
.  Horth  Atlpjitic:'  ; 
i'air.e 

ITev;  Havrpshire 
Vermont 
Ilassacluisetts 
Rliode  Iclsuid 

■  •  ,  Connecticut 

■  ■    ,    Hew  York 

!;Tew  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Average 
1954-59 


54 

54 
58 
58 
50 
58 
55 
64 
55 


•  ft 

•  « 

_  ±  ^3.94^  

•  ?  £X"cent  

67 
59 
51 
63 
75 
,  58 
53 
68 
62 


1Q41 


59 
49 
65 
54 
47 
56 
58 
66 
£.0. 


South  Atlantic: 

Delaware  ;■■'< 

Vir;3:inia 
West  Virginia 
i'Torth  Carolina 

Geo.r£ia  ^ 

All  South  At lantici   

Central  States: 
ilorth  Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 
<  llichigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iov;a 

IlisGouri 
ITeTDrrska 


56 


58 


§9. 


51 
52 
48 
52 
47 
49 
-50 
53 


47 
51 
47 

60 
66 
58 
58 
47 
59 
45 


78 
63 
56 
60 
54 
-50. 

58 


54 
47 
■35 
55 
■82 
■B2 
82 
47 
72 
60 


75 
61 
61 
59 
69 

&2_ 
60 


64 
86 
61 
61 


81 

52 
17 
32 


All  ITorth  0;Qntral  

South  Central 
Kentuclcy 
Tennessee  ■ 

Arlcansas  

411  South  Cent ral    _ 

Western  States: 
Ilontsjaa 


Id; 


Colorado 
ITei.iT  Mexico 
UtpJi 

T.'ashington 

Oregon 

California 


„51 

44 
40 

4:7 

'45 

~M 

62 

68 

59 

53 

69 

73 

73. 

69 


„  152  .  ^ 


37 

30 
48 

41 
^51 

77 

71 

67 

71 

79 

77 

75" 

62 


88 
73 

74, 
'62 

60 
69 
59 
73 
71 
77 
66 
.72 


 All  Western  States   71  ?3k     ^  _  _-^4_  

III  SCstpJes  IZZZIIIZI  ioZ  1 1 1 1 Z IC  Z  Z  Z  Z  isZ  z  z 

1/  Condition  of  the  commercial  crop  relates  to  apples  in  the  commercial 
apple  areas  of  each  State,  including  fruit  produced  for  sale  to  commer- 
cial processors  as  \\'ell  as  for  sale  for  fresh  consumption,  ces 
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UNITED  SXATEIS   DEPAR-TIVIEINT  OF'  AGRICULTURE: 

Crop    Report  agriculxurau  marketing  service              Washington,  D.  c, 

as   of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  _J.uly  IQ ,....19,41  

........July  .1.^- 19.41  


PEACHES 


Production^  l/I 


,Condition_Jul;2  1 


State  : 

Average 

• 
• 

• 
• 

:  Average 

•  • 

*  • 

Indicated 

1930-39 

:  1940 
Percent 

:  1941 

:  1930-39 

:      1940  : 
Thousand  "bushels 

1941 

N.H. 

56 

65 

60 

18 

10 

16 

Mass. 

57 

59 

64 

104 

76 

78 

R.I. 

65 

97 

80 

24 

18 

21 

Coim» 

60 

67 

70 

157 

130 

122 

H.  Y. 

.59 

70 

67 

1,433 

1,380 

1,355 

N.J. 

60 

81 

81 

1,252 

1,494 

1,461 

Pa. 

:  50 

74 

69 

1,789 

2,500 

2,340 

Ohio 

41 

33 

75 

861 

443 

1,253 

Ind, 

35 

13 

89 

345 

58 

537 

111. 

,40 

11 

Oft? 

1,447 

200 

2  230 

^  (Li 

Mich. 

57 

57 

82 

1,744 

1,632 

2  580 

Iowa 

42 

51 

CO 

80 

93 

49 

Mo  • 

33 

29 

59 

802 

528 

1.247 

•  38 

40 

43 

58 

6 

Kans  • 

28 

44 

115 

183 

65 

Del, 

59 

80 

ox 

301 

465 

4?2 

Md. 

52 

82 

348 

470 

440 

7a. 

43 

50 

902 

1,392 

1  993 

W.7a. 

33 

61 

267 

446 

490 

N.C. 

58 

37 

86 

1,920 

1,344 

2,484 

s.c. 

59 

55 

1,236 

2,158 

3,120 

Ga. 

55 

53 

76 

5,049 

4,216 

5,226 

Ela. 

55 

77 

54 

57 

65 

41 

32 

15 

84 

520 

258 

1,302 

Tenn. 

40 

12 

81 

1,224 

264 

1,880 

Ala. 

53 

26 

78 

1,448 

700 

2,212 

Miss. 

54 

28 

74 

842 

420 

1,095 

Ark. 

43 

45 

77 

1,785 

2,040 

3,120 

La. 

49 

66 

61 

290 

442 

402 

Okla. 

28 

29 

71 

476 

434 

999 

Tex. 

38 

56 

71 

1,190 

2,036 

2,320 

Idaho 

50 

83 

55 

128 

207 

150 

Colo. 

74 

ao 

1  826 

N.Mex. 

33 

52 

64 

67 

120 

'l06 

Ariz. 

60 

70 

37 

56 

50 

29 

Utah 

60 

73 

79 

435 

600 

646 

Uev. 

59 

64 

50 

5 

5 

4 

Wash. 

61 

89 

80 

1,078 

1,494 

1,449 

Oreg. 

63 

75 

61 

292 

365 

312 

Calif ,^all_ 

80 

80 

 73  _ 

23,006  _ 

23j.585  

.  _21,5P1.  _ 

Clingstone  2/  81 

81 

71 

15,143 

14,709 

13,209 

Zree^t^nje 

_  78  

 78  _  _ 

 76-  _ 

  7,853  _ 

 8j.876  

_  _  a,292.  _ 

U.  S. 

60 

60 

75 

54,356 

54,430 

67,049 

if  For  some  States 

in  certain 

years,  p 

reduction  includes  some  quantities  unharv€ 

2/ 


ed  on  account  of  market  conditions. 
Mainl3'"  for  canning. 


gbp 
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UNITED  STAXES   LOEPARTMENX  OF   AQRICU  LTU  RE 
Crop    RepORX  AeRicuu-ruRAL  marketing  service  Washington,  I)..C., 

CROP  REPORTINQ  BOARD  July  10,  1941 


as  of 


3Voo"T.H^''Ti^T7y' 


PEARS 


:  Coil 

dition  July 

1 

* 

Procuction  LI 

state 

:Averag-e 

* 
• 

Average 

*  • 

Indicated 



^     ._                 J.  _ 

Percent  _ 

_  i^20-39 

  __,                                     «.*  _ 

Thousand  hushels 

 1941_ 

Maine 

56 

72 

58 

12 

13 

11 

N.H._ 

53 

53 

60 

13 

16 

13 

Yt,^ 

55 

60 

51 

7 

6 

6 

Mgi,ss, 

60 

55 

57 

71 

52 

51 

R.I,' 

66 

83 

70 

10 

7 

9 

Conn, 

65 

62 

55 

48 

48 

45 

w.yI 

50 

60 

47 

1,475 

1,670 

1,378 

H.J, 

55 

69 

54 

71 

58 

58 

Pa.. 

53 

64 

52 

599 

873 

713 

Ohio 

47 

54 

65 

698 

815 

960 

Ind. 

44 

55 

79 

380 

483 

552 

Ill, 

41 

51 

75 

551 

652 

774 

Mich, 

54 

55 

68 

1,133 

1,398 

1,700 

Iowa 

48 

71 

48 

102 

158 

91 

Mo. 

36 

45 

54 

339 

518 

490 

Nehr. 

42 

52 

36 

41 

58 

30 

Kans, 

35 

S3 

49 

147 

223 

138 

Dei, 

51 

77 

77 

13 

11 

11 

Md, 

48 

70 

64 

90 

107 

90 

Va.. ' 

35 

45 

56 

304 

525 

490 

¥,Va, 

27 

53 

40 

55 

97 

76 

N.C. 

45 

45 

65 

263 

312 

380 

s.c. 

55 

65 

62 

101 

123 

103 

G-a, 

51 

65 

63 

283 

397 

367 

^la,. 

59 

81 

67 

102 

180 

140 

Ky, .  ' 

30 

43 

72 

190 

382 

429 

Tenn, 

32 

14 

71 

222 

194 

487 

Ala,  ■' 

•45 

40 

71 

288 

292 

432 

Miss, 

49 

55 

65 

295 

438 

458 

Ark,  _ 

43 

45 

59 

■  158 

204 

245 

La,  _ 

52 

81 

57 

121 

214 

156 

Okla, 

28 

27 

68 

91 

73 

172 

Tex, 

42 

68 

52 

349 

545 

^22 

Idaho 

64 

79 

64 

60 

63 

60 

Colo, 

59 

86 

73 

230 

249 

196 

N.Mex. 

43 

GO 

75 

41 

56 

58 

Ariz, 

62 

54 

32 

11 

7 

5 

Utah 

64 

78 

73 

88 

129 

118 

Nev, 

68 

60 

45 

4 

3 

2 

Wash. ,  all 

72 

76 

75 

5,027 

5,100 

5,882 

Bartlett 

— 

76 

75 

3,582 

3,800 

3,690 

Other 

76 

74 

1,445 

2,300 

2,192 

vjrtjg.  ,  aiJ. , 

(  d 

<  ( 

69 

0,295 

4,445 

3,860 

Eartlett . 

78 

72 

1,374 

1,690 

1,480  ■ 

Other 

76 

68 

1,921 

2,755 

2,380 

Calif., all 

67 

68 

68 

9,792 

9,417 

9,293 

Bartlett 

57 

71 

8,626 

7,917 

8,501 

_  Other 

74 

45 

1,167 

u,s. 

60 

65 

65 

27,278 

31,62.3 

•s , -prodtiction  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  of  market  conditions,  .. 


mjd 
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UNIXEID  STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF"  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  agricuuxural.  markexing  service  Uashingtoii^  D.  C, 

as   of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  J.Talj..lQ.^....I9.41 

_  _...JiAiy...i,...i..94i  _  3:.Qa..E.H......(E.ni..).  

GIUPES 


Cori 

dition  Jul;;^  1 

Production 

1/ 

• 

o 

1      T  n   T  fa  "hpd 

•           X  XI ^XX  WC4«  WV^VX 

1930-39 

p      /-»  O  VI  "i* 

1  94-1 

:  1930—39 

fl 
• 

X  jtlV 
XUXiia 

:  19A1 

Me. 

74 

f  *± 

60 

30 

30 

20 

U.H. 

77 

70 

1  pn 

X  Ow 

120 

Vt. 

73 

95 

7^5 

40 

■SO 

t_PW 

40 

M«  s  s . 

77 

79 

84 

664 

780 

790 

R.I . 

78 

8Q 

70 

284 

PRO 

220 

Conn* 

78 

7^ 

2  155 

?  77n 

C/  f  t  f  \J 

2,510 

N  Y. 

7? 

f  o 

67 

74  750 

7R  RPin 

"SA  800 

w  w  9  www 

"NT. J 

79 

ox 

oo 

3  1R0 

3  900  • 

7P 

f  o 

6? 

PI  9Pn 

17  700 

J-  '     y     (  WW 

OIti  n 

71 

oU 

6P 

Oo 

T)  300 

"^7  ^nn 

O  1  J  D'JU 

29 . SOO 

»— J  www  ■ 

X  nu.* 

» u 

R1 
ox 

4.  Ti  n 

'i,  OXU 

A  7nn 

1  WW 

111* 

r  o 

fO 

OO 

R  1  nn 

o ,  xwu 

R  fion 

W  J  WW 

iVlX  Cxl . 

f  u 

ol 

AP 

DO 

Off  oC\J 

t;A  cnn 
o4, bUU 

vilS  . 

fD 

o4 

7P 
f  o 

4r>p 

Aon 

^  RO 

*i:wVJ 

Minn. 

rU 

R1 
ox 

'^nn 

PPO 
www 

I  OTva, 

/D 

84 

f  U 

R  Air> 

b  1  oUU 

A  ':?nn 

'■j:  ,  OWW 

to 

71 

PI 
ox 

Q  770 

1  n  Qnn 

1 1  Rnn 

X X , www  ■ 

•f,T_-U_, 

bo 

77 

Ad. 

O  ,  oUw 

T  Rnn 

X  ,  OwU 

bo 

76 

f  U 

OjbUU 

zi  cnn 

Aon 

o ,  www 

BO 

oo 

0<J 

y  r 

<o  ,uxu 

o  1  nn 
xuu 

p  "^nn 

lO  ,  o  WW 

MCL* 

fb 

80 

ryry 
1  r 

oyo 

7  on 

A  An 

W  wW 

rb 

IDT 

ro 

( "it 

<o ,  oDU 

p  Ann 

p  Rnn 

*G  ,  WWW 

IT  Vo 
Vr  •  V£L. 

rO 

1  '7RR 
X  1  ooo 

1  Qi  n 

X  ,  xw 

1  ^80 

J-  1  Uw 

f  O 

MM 

f  f 

RD 

OU 

6  AOP 

R  ^nn 

8.900 

U  J        WW  . 

7P 

r  J. 

r  f 

1  606 

1  QQn 

X  (  y  3  u 

1  AO 

71 

f  X 

I  i. 

7A 

5  npn 

?  oAn 

(O  ^  w  ^w 

f  r 

64. 

761 

1  wx 

O  O  w 

640 

Ay. 

7*^ 

71 

?  047 

3.4A0 

72 

R*^ 
oo 

2  006 

^  7Rn 

2,920 

72 

'S7 

79 

]  380 

X  f  oow 

2,010 

ivi  J.  c>  w>  • 

69 

R1 
ox 

291 

330 

72 

oo 

RO 

OvJ 

9  810 

«/  1  OXw 

Q  Ann 

r?  ,  DWW 

12.000 

J-  w  #  w  w  w 

60 

67 

6R 
oo 

54 

W  J. 

fin 

WW 

60 

Oo 

7A 

3,210 

^  Ann 

O  ,  DwW 

4,200 

oo 

D  f 

7Q 

2  490 

nnn 

o ,  www 

3, 100 

J.  UcUiU 

OA 

R7 

O  1 

544 

RRn 

wOw 

570 

Colo, 

67 

Q1 

P4. 

51 4 

wX" 

620 

N.Mex. 

77 

Ob 

on 

1  07R 

1  97n 

X  ,  <s  f  w 

1,260 

Ariz. 

80 

P7 

O  f 

QPP 

7An 

f  'xw 

730 

Utah 

83 

oy 

Rp; 

Q'^P 

17  Oo 

RAO 

O  DW 

850 

W  WW . 

Nev. 

81 

91 

100 

96 

110 

100 

Wash. 

85 

87 

88 

4,980 

10,600 

11,200 

Oreg. 

85 

88 

88 

2,180 

2,300 

2,200 

Calif.,  all 

80 

78 

,84 

1,990,800 

246,000 

2,296,000 

Wine  varieties 

81 

82 

86 

49  7. ,000 

607,000 

.583,000 

Raisin  varieties  80 

76 

83 

1,143,500 

1. 

209 , 000 

1,289,000 

Dried  2/ 

215,560 

170,000 

Kot  dried 

281,300 

529,000 

TalDle  varieties 

80 

79 

83 

350,200  _ 

430,000 

A24jl000_ 

U.  S. 

79 

78 

82 

2,264,062 

~  2 , 

543,910 

2,553,820 

1/  For  sone  Sto.tes  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvosted 
on  account  of  narket  conditions.     In  1940,  esti^^ptes  of  such  quaiitities  v;ere  as  . 
follows  (tons):  "ew  York,  3,000.      2/  Dried  basis:  1  ton  of  dried  raisins  equivrJent 
to  about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes,  ciyn 
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UNITED  STATEIS   D  El  P  A  RX  M  EL  N  T   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop    Report  agricuuxural  marketing  service              Washington,  D.  c, 

■     as  of  CROP  REPORTI^4G  BOARD  "^^^^  ^^"^^^  

July  1,  1941  3.vOQ..f rMr.il-?.?.)  


CITHJS  FHJITS 


CEOP 

Production  ^ 

Condition 

Jul;^  iCsew  crojjl/ 

AND 

: Average  : 

: Indicated: 

Average  : 

STATE 

:  1929-38  : 

1938      :  1939 

:      1940  : 

1930-39  : 

1940      :  1941 

34,875 
19,764 

15,111 
,19,470 
2/.12,008 
2/  8,042 
2,195 

947 
213 
79 
44 

_  _  _2Z1_ 
_  55_j.90Q_ 

,14,000 
^,  5,042 
2/10,558 
5.065 
1,252 
1,668 


Thousand  boxes 


41,420 
23,450 
17,970 
33,300 
17,150 
12,750 
3,400 

2,815 

430 
96 
85 

 385_ 

28^531_ 

23,300 
7,800 
15,500 
15,670 
2,700 
1,924 


44,404 
25,883 
17,521 
28,000 
15,600 
10,000 
2,400 

2,360 
520 
75 
59 
228 
[75,646 

15,900 
6,500 
9,400 
14,400 
2.900 
1,975 


76 
77 
74 
73 


OMMGES: 

Calif crnia.  all 
Valencias 
Navels  and  Misc. 
Florida,  all 

Early  and  midseason 
Valencias 
Tangerines 
Satsumas 
Texas 
Arizona 
Al  abama 
Mississippi 

_  liOuisiana  

 7^  c  ta,tes_  _ 

GR^EF'RUITT 
Florida,  all 
Seedless 
Other 
Texas 
Arizona 

 4  S  tat e  s_  ^/^  _ 

LIMONS:  , 
_  £al-"Xornia_  _ 

Lii^;2, 

_  Il.^i'ia  28  95  

1/    Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shovm.     In  California  the  picking  season  usually  extends 
from  about  November  1  to  December  31  of  the  follovdng  year.     In  otlier  States  the  season  begins 
about  September  1.     For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  qiiantities 
donated  to  charity  and/or  eliminated  on  account  of  market  conditions.    Indicated  production 
for  the  1941-42  season  will  be  issued  in  October. 
Short- time  average. 
Failure  reported. 

Net  content  of  boxes  varies.     In  California  and  Arizona  the  a,pproximate  average  for  oranges 
is  70  lb.  net  and  grapefruit  60  lb.;  in  Florida  and  other  States  oranges  90  lb.  and  grapefruit 
80  lb.;    California  lemons,  about  76  lb,  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AITO  NUTS  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  WASHINGTON,  AND  FLORIDA 

 ^ondj^tj^on  July_l_  _  _ 

Average    :  : 
1930-39    :    1940      :  1941 


74_ 
65 

58 
78 

_21.985   43,594   35_j,175  i3i083_  _  _55 

_8_u228_  _  llj.106  11,953   13,588   14. 

95  80  73 


45,340 
26,070 
19,270 
31,100 
15,300 
12,000 
2,800 

2,750 

500 
1 

(3) 
-  _  253 
[79,944 

24,500 
3,300 
16,300 
13,800 
2,300 
1,863 


Pe^r^ent_ 
75 
72 
79 
62 
62 
62 
66 
42 
63 
73 
2 
(3) 
 54_ 

~_  69  _ 

62 
62 
62 
53 
72 

 73_ 

~  60 

 78_ 

37 


74 
76 
72 
60 
62 
58 
40 
44 
69 
67 
23 
5 
_46 

A8 

46 
55 
42 
52 
77 
79 
'52_ 

-74 

65 


2/ 

ii 


_P£oducti_on  ^ _ 
:  1940 


STATE 

AND 

 CJOP_  _  _ 

CALIF0RNI_A: 

Apricots 

Figs,  dried, 
"       not  dried 

Olives 

Almonds 

Walnuts 
OlffiGON: 

Filberts 

Walnuts 
WASII_NGT0N: 

Apricots 

Filberts 
FL0R_IDA: 

Avocados 

Pineapples 


Average 
1930-39 


Indicated 
1941 


63 
78 

58 
61 
75 

3/  74 
3/  72 

3/  67 
ij  72 

66 
74 


Per_cjent 
25 
87 

74 
43 
69 

69 
75 

85 
80 

30 
55 


60 
83 

58 
33 
79 

83 
82 

80 
82 

41 
57 


240,700 
2/  23,160 
8,890 
24,420 
13,720 
43,330 

1,321 
2,655 

7,170 
3/  242 


2/ 


1,546 
Boxes  4/ 
14,550 


 ^i;on_s  _ 

103,000 

32,000 

15,000 

50,000 

10,200 

42.200 

2,700 
4,200 

12,900 
510 

880 

Boxes  4/ 
8,000 


228,000 


8,900 
53,000 


12,200 


li 
2/ 

mjd 


For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  lanharvested  on  account 

of  market  conditions. 

Dry  basis.    Zj    Short-time  average. 

Boxes  of  approximately  70  pounds,  net  weight. 
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UNITED 

Crop  Re:port 

as  of 

._....Jylz..l,,...154l  


>tate:s  DEiPARxrv; ent  of  agriculxure 

AG  R  lOU  l--ru  R  Al_   MARKETING    SERVICE  Wash^  J'' r'+,0'^       D  0 

CROP  REPO R"r- 1  N (3  B O A R D    -  . •         ; Jul7./10  


Crop  and  State 

• 

_  Condi ti£n_J]al2"  1 

i.  ^^.^0  duct  ion  

:  i.verai 

ipt  i  : 

:              : Indicated 

—  —  —  —  —  — 

59.1  _1940  _:_ 

■J,941_ 

:  l"S0-39 

.  J.  _19^         1941_  _ 

Percent 

Tons 

Fresh  Basis  l/ 

PLMS: 

Michigan 

54. 

66 

69 

5,580 

5,800 

6,500 

California 

72 

74 

79 

64,600 

69,000 

77,000 

I  daho 

64' 

80 

77 

17,570 

21,500 

20,000 

Washington,  all 

59- 

54 

75 

31,450 

17,500 

27,900 

Eastern  Washington 

69 

82 

78 

12,960 

14 , 700 

14,800 

ITestem  Washington 

54' 

25 

72 

•  18,490 

2,800 

15,100 

Oregon,  all 

56 

28 

61 

110,400 

2/42,700 

101,500 

Eastern  Oregon 

68 

79 

76 

12,530 

2/16,400 

14,800 

^Testern  Oregon 

54 

22 

59 

97,870 

26,300 
Dry  Basis  3/ 

80,800 

California 

66 

65 

75 

207^.100 

175jP00 

229^000 

ij  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of 
maxket  conditions.     In  1340,  estimates  of  such,  quantities  ^';ere  as  follcvis  (tons):  P1\jjiis, 
California,  5,000;  Prunes,  Western  Oregon,  6,200. 

Zj  Includes  400  tons  harvested  in  Eastern  Oregon,  but  not  utilized,   in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  marketing  agreement. 

3/  In' Calif  ornia,   the  drying  ratio  is  approxiiuately  2-1/ 2  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 
In  Some  years,  in  addition  to  the  dried  prunes  produced,  additional  quantities  of  pru'ies 
remained  unhaxvested  on  account  of  maxket  conditions.     In  1940  the  equivalent  of  9,0-.:0  tons 
of  dried  prunes  vra.s  not  tervested  on  account  of  market  conditions. 


PHUIISS,  Used  Fresh,  Canned,  Dried  l/ 
State 


"fTashington 
Oregon 

77ashington 
Oregon 


Average  . 
.'  Tons" 

• 
• 

_:  1940   

Tons 

USED  Fl^JSH 

(fresli  "basis) 

13,860 

8 ,410 

16,550  . 

16,900 

CMiM) 

(fresh  "basis) 

4,710.  ■ 

.  ■     •  3,700 

15,920 

.   .  11,300 

PHI  ED 

(dry  "basis) 

2,890 

110 

21^780 

 a^eoa  _ . 

2/ 


Washington 
Oregon  

l/~  These  estimates  include  quantities  sold  and 
'■  used  on  the  farm  for  household  consumption. 

Estimates  for  the  1941  season  for  Washington 

and  Oregon  will  he  published  Octo"ber  10. 
2/    Includes  small  quantities  for  cold  packing. 
3/    The  drying  ratio  in  Washington  and  Oregon 

ranges  from  5  to  4  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to 

1  pound  dried. 
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UNITED  STATEB   DEPAR'I'MENX   OF   AQ  Ri  C  U  L-T  U  REl 


Crop  Reiporx 
as  of 
July  1,...1941 


AG  «  icu  LTu  p.  Ai_  M.AK  Ke-nNC.  s e: R '  ' ! c K 
CRC.:)P  R!E:PORTiNO  BOAFvD 


Washington,  D.  C, 

JMly_  10,  1941  

.3:00  J  


CHEERISS 


State 


 C2ridi_tion_Juljr  1  

Average  :  : 


_All__variet,5.es  

 £ro.^:P,-ct.ioA_^  


Ave  rage 


:  3  930-39 

:  1940 
Percent 

:  1941 

•  1930-39 

:  1940 
.JTons,  _ 

Hew  York 

63 

61 

47 

20,422 

21,750 

Pennsylvania 

54 

70 

73 

8,318 

11,520 

Ohio 

55 

63 

78 

5,362 

7,180 

Michigan 

56 

65 

50 

30,128 

49,800 

Wisconsin 

66 

82 

71 

8,792 

13,900 

Montana 

70 

82 

87 

467 

360 

Idaho 

67 

80 

79 

2,579 

2,200 

Colorado 

46 

48 

70 

3,459 

4,350 

Utah 

62 

76 

60 

2,847 

5,350 

Washington 

58 

80 

71 

17,980 

29,100 

Oregon 

58 

74 

56 

15,210 

21,800 

California 

2/  63 

_2L  32 

53  . 

22^590 

11,000 

12  States 

60 

63 

59 

138,234 

178,310 

Indicated 
1941 


17,050 
12,400 
9,050 
32,500 
10,850 
380 
2,030 
4,650 
4,600 
27,200 
17,300 
-  2O7-7OO- 

158,710 


:         Sv/eet  varieties  : 

Sour  varieties 

State 

:  Pllo^iic,t_ion    1/  _  i  

 JPiloduct j-on  _Jj^  

:                 :      Indicated  : 

:  Indicated 

:      1940      :         1941  : 

1940         :  1941 

_Tons,  _ 

llevr  York 

1,750 

2,210 

20,000 

14,840 

Pennsylvania 

3,450 

3,600 

8,070 

3,800 

Ohio 

380 

440 

6,800 

8,610 

Michigan 

3,600 

3, 500 

46,200 

29,000 

Wisconsin 

15,900 

10,850 

Montana 

80 

90 

280 

290 

Idaho 

1,670 

1,560 

530 

470 

Colorado 

260 

230 

4,090 

4,420 

Utah 

2,900 

2,700 

2,450 

1,900 

Washington 

21,200 

21.500 

7,900 

5.600 

Oregon 

19,500 

15,700 

2,300 

1,600 

California 

11,000 

20j^700 

12  States 

65,790 

72,330 

112,520 

86,380 

1/  For  sone  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  sone  quantities  unharvest- 

ed  on  account  of  naJket  conditions, 
2/  Production  in  percentage  of  a  full  crop. 


ces 
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•       UlTITED  STATES 

DEPARTME!^  0? 

AGRICULTURE 

AGFJ  CULTURAL  MA5KETI1TG  S 

ERYICS 

CROP 

REPORTING  BCARJ3 

July  10,  1941 

Washington,  D,  C, 

J 

^•IIIK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COW  IN  F^RDS  YIS>T  BY  REPOPJTERS  l/ 

:         July  1 

:      July  1 

Tin 

:        July  1 

• 

d  aiy  1 

:  jjivg, ;  1950-39 

:  1939 

:  1940 

• 

T  ri /IT 

Pounds 

Ponr.ds 

Poiinds 

P  ounds 

16.3 

17,5 

17.3 

XK.  ( 

ITew  Hainpsliirs 

17,1 

17.4 

17,7 

1  r  ,U 

V  eriuomi 

17,5 

18,4 

19.5 

19  »4 

vjt  o  C!  O      r»  Vln  1         4-  »*< 

18,8 

18.8 

19,5 

19.3 

18. 6 

20.  5 

19.  2 

20,  I 

i\i ew  X 0 xK 

<o±.  <d 

<sX,  4 

22,0 

e  w  0  e  1  s  e  J 

20.3 

20.0 

20.9 

22,0 

19,4 

19.5 

21.3 

/d  J-  .  U 

19.55 

20.14 

21.31 

wnx  o 

18,4 

].8,9 

20.0 

18.5 

XilU-i  diia. 

16,6 

17.5 

18.1 

17.9 

I llin  o 1 ^ 

-L.       ^  Xi.^^  O 

16.8 

18.3 

18.5 

18.4 

Michigan 

21.0 

21.5 

22.2 

21.4 

Wisconsin 

21,2 

22,5 

22,7 

22.9 

EAST_HORTILCSi^TRAL_ 

Minnesota 

I  ov.'a 

Missouri 
ITorth  Dakota 
Sotith  Dajrota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


19,39 

19  e  4 

17.1 

11,9 

17.7 

15.7 

16.2 

14.9 


_^0.41 
20.3 
17.9 
13»1 
19.7 
16.9 
18.1 


20,72 

20.7 

18.3 

13,6 

19.4 

17.2 

17,5 

13.2 


20,5^ 

19.4 

18.7 

13,5 

19.9 

16,5 

18.3 

15.9 


Maryland 

15.9 

17.0 

17,5 

16.5 

Virginia 

13,5 

13.2 

13.8 

13.8 

West  Virginia 

14.6 

14.8 

14.7 

14.7 

North  Carolina 

12.  8 

13.8 

13.3 

15.3 

South  Carolina 

10,8 

10.9 

12,7 

11.4 

Georgia, 

:  9,2 

■  10.1 

10,0 

9.5 

SOUTH  ATLAIPIIC 

12,  24 

12.80 

13.17 

13.04 

Kentucky 

13,4 

14.1 

14.6 

14.4 

Tennessee 

11.6 

12.8 

12.1 

12.1 

Alabama 

8,8 

10.1 

9.2 

9.4 

Mississippi 

8,4 

9.0 

8.1 

7.8 

Arkansas 

10,0 

10.7 

10.4 

10,6 

Oklahoma 

12,3 

14.1 

13.0 

13.4 

10,3 

10.7 

10.5 

10.9 

SO^JTH  CElITRAi 

10,56 

11.54 

11.04 

11.28 

Mo:;tana 

17,5 

21#  2 

19.3 

20.5 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Washington 

Oregon 


21.1 
15,9 
16,3 
21.3 
19.5 


California  19,5 


21.9 
17.8 
17.4 
22.2 
20.3 
20.9 


21.3 
19.8 
18.7 
22.8 
20.7 
20.4 


22,2 
18.4 
17,8 
22,2 
21.2 
21.0 


WESTERN  18.25  20.17  20.16  20,53  . 

UNITEdJstATES  16,  25  17.  27  17^^43  I'V^O  

1/  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  "oy  reporters 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  mil]<:  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds,  Figures 
for  New  England  States  are  based  on  combined  returns  from  crop  and  special  dairy 
reporters  and  are  weighted  by  counties.    Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U,S. 
are  based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.    The  regional  averages  are  based  in 
part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shovm  separately,  as  follows: 
llorth  Atlaiitic,  Rhode  Islajid;  South  Atlantic,  Delav.'are  and  Florida;  South  Central, 
Louisiana;  Western,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada, 
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U  NIXED  STATES   DBPAR-F  M  EN  "i"   OF   AG  F?!  CIJ  LX  U  RE 


Crop  Report 

as  of 

...Jai1Z...1....1941  


AG  R  ;CU  L-XL.' RAL.  MARKETING  SESVIGEI 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  0 

JMj...lQ.r..lMl.  

3:00...P,.M......_CE,.T,.). 


:eG&S  PitODUCED  PEH  100  LAmS,  JULY  1  ij 
State  _  Av,  1930-29  ~:  1939  7  1940' 


1941 


Me. 
N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

Coiin. 

N.Y, 

N.J. 


50.5 
50.6 
51.1 

49  c  3 
44o9 
49.8 
50.5 

44,7 
47.r4_ 

43.6 


N  u  .  m  "b 
56,2 
55.1 
52.9 
49.1 
53.0 
51.7 
52.0 
48.7 


e  r 


55.9 
53.3 

56,5 
54.0 
54.0 
53.7 
51.8 
48.2 

48-P  49  JL_ 

50.1  50.8 


56.5 
54.2 
57.6 
53.3 
52.0 
53.7 
52.3 
45.8 
50.0 


_i31.1 
50.2 
50.2 
45.4 
52.1 
51.4 


Ohio 
Ind. 
Ill, 
Mich. 

Wis. 


47.7 
44o6 
40.4 
49.8 
43-9 


49.6 
48.0 
44,5 
50.5 

50-0 


49,4 
48,1 
44,4 
49.0 
50.1 


Minn, 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dalc. 
S.Dak. 

Ue'br, 

Kans. 


45^5. 

45.4 

41.3 

40.8 

43.8 

42.4 

43,2 

43.7 


48J3_ 

49.6 

44.4 

-44.5 

46.7 

46.3 

48.2 

47.9 


47^8. 

49.9 

44.1 

44.8 

47.6 

46.4 

47.5 

47.3 


_49.3 
50.0 
46.3 
46.5 
48.2 
46.9 
50.7 
48.7 


Del. 

Kd, 

Va, 

7a. 
N.G. 
S.G. 
G-a. 
Jla. 


42^5_ 

41.4 

42.0 

39.8 

45.3 

41.3 

37^6 

38.0 

43.2 


46._4_ 

47.0 

45.5 

40.9 

46.2 

41.9 

38.5 

40.1 

43.9 


46^3. 

46.3 

44.3 

42.8 

48.2 

43.0 

39.0 

39.2 

43.8 


_47.9 
'48.8 
44,6 
43.8 
48.9 
44.2 
40.1 
40.5 
43.3 


;.ATL. 


40^6_ 

38.9 

37.5 

38.7 

37.2 

39.5 

33.4 

41.2 

38.2 


42^4, 

42.4 

37.8 

40.2 

39.4 

42.4 

34.8 

45.4 

39. 8_ 


43^0_ 

43.3 

39.9 

42.4 

36.8 

42.6 

35.7 

45.0 

42. 5_ 


_44.0 
47.4 
42.1 
44.1 
40.1 
44.5 
36.9 
47.8 
45,0 


Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

I^a. 

Okla. 

lex. 


Mont. 

^daho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

iT.Mex. 

ytah 
i^ev, 
"tfash. 
Oreg. 
ialif , 


3S^5_ 

47.4 

49.5 

48.1 

45.8 

44.5 

44.0 

52.7 

50.2 

53.3 

52.2 

47.4 


40^'7_ 

48.4 

50.1 

50.3 

48.1 

42.7 

43.7 

51.3 

49.9 

51.6 

53.5 

46.5 


42^1- 

47.3 

50.0 

49.5 

45.8 

44.3 

41.4 

51.7 

53.0 

53.0 

51.3 

47.0 


-44.5 
49.7 
52.2 
53.3 
49.9 
45.9" 
45.0 
52.0 
53.7 
53.7 
52.8 
46.0 


iTEST. 


48:^.7  48^4  48^4. 

43.4  45.9   46^2_ 


_4£.i 
47.6 


Ij  As  reported  for  farm  flocks  of  less  than  400  layers* 
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mlrp 


